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For the Companion. 
UNDER FIRE. 
By Alma. 

I went in a little store in Baltimore, the other 
day. It was a small interior, but the windows | 
and shelves were so picturesquely arranged, that | 
[thought it would make a charming picture, in- | 
cluding the face of the pretty shop-woman, with 
the bright worsted shawl thrown over her shoul- | 
ders. My errand was to obtain those small but 
very important purchases—needles, and buttons, | 
and thread; possibly, also, any little article I| 
might fancy while under the influence of the | 
spell which the spirit of shopping almost always | 
throws over one. | 

Inoticed, while the neatly-dressed shopkeeper | 
brought out her goods for my inspection, that | 
she was really young, though there were a few | 
lines on her forehead, and in repose her face 
was almost sad. There was a canary hanging | 
not far from the counter, whose clear voice I 
complimented, On this the woman looked fond- | 
ly at the bird. | 

“Ah,” she said, with a little sigh and a pretty | 
accent, “he is all the company Ihave. Yes, all | 
I have to remind me of Paris, my beloved city.’’ | 

“Then you are a French woman? I thought | 
so,” I said. “But you must have been here} miniature garments, until I had a box full of | of my window,,and my three flowering 
many years, to speak our language so per-| them. Ah, what times I had, happy as a child | blossomed beneath him. 
fectly.”’ | with my little boxes full of goods. It seemed so | 

“Only since the war, madam; but I lived for a natural to me to fashion lace and silk into pretty | fic 
long time in a family where an English lady and | shapes, to invent new trimmings and new modes. | covers on every thing, and ah, it was all so neat | 
her daughter boarded, for the sake of learning} ‘One day, when going up to my little room, I and nice, A sous or two would buy a pretty | 
French, and for their pleasure the madam and chanced to let fall one of my boxes over the ban- | bouquet at the market, and I love flowers. I| 
the beautiful niece both taught me much of | ister, and io! every thing was scattered on the ; tsed to think they helped me at my work. 


English. It was not hard to learn after I got! marble floor of the hall, thirty feet below. | “Well, well, it could not last, could it, mad- | 


here. | Too much sunshine makes parched fields, 
The mention of this led to other matters, and | matter was, for I gave a great ery, and then she | and maybe it was so with my heart, it wanted a 
before I had finished my purchases or conversa- | stooped and picked up the things one by one. _/ little trouble. | 
tion, a sudden shower came up, and the rain fell| “ ‘Are these yours, child?” was her first ques- | “On the floor beneath us lived a Madam For- | 
in torrents. | tion, as I gained the hall, and on my answer in! syth. I heard that she was sick, and I sometimes | 
I was dressed in light and rather thin clothes. | the affirmative, she asked where I had obtained | brought her a few flowers. Ah, how delicate 
What was Ito do? I had brought no umbrella. ; them. 





UNDER FIRE. 


plants 


“T had a cross and a clock on the shelf, and a 
»wer-holder on the table. I had cheap white 


“Madam came out of her room to see what the | am? 


| and pale she was, poor lady, and so lovely. 


| “Well, they did, madam. 


The roar of the ar- 
tillery was frightful to hear, the glare of the 
war-fires often waked me from my sleep; the 
horrible hissing of the shells made my heart 
| tremble, and still IT seemed to live above what 
you call fear. 

| “Once a great rent was made in the wall, and 
the splinters flew all about us; another time I 
was struck over the eye, so that it made a 
; wound, 


At other times the smoke was so terri- 
ble that we could scarcely breathe, and at last I 
had to bandage my eyes with water, they were 
so weak and sore with the smoke. 

“And in the midst of all that trouble, Madam 
Forsyth died, died in my arms, and calling down 


| blessings on my head. But I never could make 


| it plain to you what my feelings were when I sat 


by the side of the corpse. Nobody in the house 
but me and that dead woman! 

“Many of the rooms in ruins; fire and smoke on 
every hand, I don’t know how long it was | 
had sat there, perhaps a day, when all the firing 


| ceased, and there was a sound of many voices in 
| the street. 


“ 


I did noteven care to see what it was, and still 


| sat by the bedside, when I heard a noise on the 
stairs and nearing the room. 


Then the door was 
knocked upon violently. 
I did not care what came now. There was no 
food, my friend was dead; the city was in flames, 
why should it matter how soon death came? 

“IT opened the door, <A tall soldier with a 
heavy moustache stood there. 

““They tell me Madam Forsyth is still here,’ 
he said. » ‘It must be a mistake.’ 

“She was here,’ I said in answer—something 
told me who he was. 

‘Then she found a place of refuge!’ he eried, 
breathlessly. 


I had to rouse myself. 


“Yes, monsieur; in heaven.’ 

“Then he glared at me. ‘Dead! mother dead!’ 
he exclaimed, with a groan. 

“T pointed at the bed, and told him when she 


The French woman settled it for me. She opened | 


a door and invited me into a cheery little room, 
well furnished, where one or two young girls sat 
making infants’ clothing. To one of these she 
beckoned and sent her into the store. 

“Madam will stay here till the rain is done, 
and meantime here are a few things for inspec- 
tion,” she said, laughing. Opening a door, she 
displayed a case of exquisite bonnets, dainty as 
only the hand of a French milliner can make 
such articles. 

“T have but a few customers,”’ she said, in an- 
swer to my look of surprise. “You see my eyes 
are very bad, or I should do nothing else. 
sure, and fire, and fright, and worry have made 
almost an old woman of me before I am twenty- 


Expo- | 


“They are all mine, madam,’ I said, trem- 


| bling. ‘I made them myself out of the pieces the | 


girls gave me, they were of so little use.’ 
“What! you made these lovely things! you? 
and she took my two brown hands and inspect- 
‘ed them. ‘Why, you little witch,’ she added, as 
she drew me closer, ‘do you know you have the 
genius, the inspiration that I am always looking 
for? Why did you not show these things soon- 
er? You will have a fortune in those little fin- 
gers intime. But they must not be made hard 
with rough work; no, no, we must promote you 
to the silk room.’ 
“T cannot tell you, madam, what I felt when 
she said this. 
great lady, with her sweeping flounces, and gold 


“After a time I would go in of an evening 
when the woman who took care of her had gone 
out, and read to her. When I was not reading 


‘she would talk to me about her boy; she was 


To me she had always been a) 


wild almost with love for her boy, he was so fine 
a boy, she said, and thought so much of her, 
Sometimes she would show me his letters, and I 
quite*’got to know him through them. 

“As the time went on, the war broke out. We 
thought at first it was nothing, and laughed at 
those who had fears, and said that Napoleon 
knew what he was about. But alas! what could 
we tell of war? 

“One day the poor lady was crying bitterly 
when I went in. They had drafted her son, and 


he was off without even seeing her. From that 
six.” |chain, and diamond rings. I had been quite | hour she grew worse. Ah, what can I say of 
“Did you stay in the city during the war?” I afraid of her, but now she looked like an angel the weeks and months that followed. How in 
asked, | to me. | time the work was given up, and the troops drew | 
“Oui,” and she gave one of those expressive| ‘She was a large, handsome woman, and very | nearer, and hunger and starvation came. How 
shrugs of which none but French people are ca- | rich, and to have her show such goodness to me | people fled from their homes, and the streets | 
pable; “all the time was I at my post, though if for nothing! Were they really good for any | were filled with foreign soldiers. 
Thad had but myself, I should have gone else- thing, those petite sacks and frocks? they had | 


“The nurse came no more to the old hotel. 
where for safety. 


| seemed so easy and natural in the making. And | Day after day a lodger went here and another 
“You see I was left an orphan when I was a did I hear aright,—that I was really to be sent to | there, till at last there was nobody left but Mad- 
very little child. First, I was taken into the the silk room, a promotion for which a score of | am Forsyth and me. 

kitchen of a great hotel, where [learned to scour | good workwomen were sighing below? | “O, it was dreary enough, and I was scared 
knives and tin ware. My cousin was waiting-| ‘You see it was for designing things, and | and lonesome, but I could not find it in my heart 
maid to the mistress, and so she got me there. | showing taste in novelties, that pleased madam, |to leave madam, and she had nowhere to go. 
She was a kind woman, though with little! that more than the sewing, as I soon found out, | She had a little money by her, and I had some, 
means, but when I got older she sent me to) when they took me in hand. I worked hard, for | 
school, where I learned all sorts of sewing, and | I loved my business and was happy. 
how to write prettily, and a little music. 


and we fought off starvation, but it often went 
hard with her. 

“In time I attained the very height of my am | “At last, when the bombardment came and the 
“I did lose a great deal when that cousin | bition, and that before I was twenty. I had two | fires began, the poor lady implored me to leave 
died,” and she shook her head sorrowfully. | bright, little rooms of my own, madam; one of | 


| her, but I pictured her alone and dying, and 
‘Ah, madam, it is so hard to be turned out upon | them only a closet, to be sure, but large enough | 


madam, I could not; no, no, I should never have 
the world at only fifteen years, when one has no | for my bed, and I furnished my own rooms with had peace if Idid. I said to her that the bon 
friends, I had that sorrow; but the bon Diew| my own money. And then they were in the top| Diew would protect us, that I would never leave 
Was very good to me and raised me up friends, | of the great hotel, and it took time to mount the | her if He gave me strength. 
80 that I was taken into a milliner’s shop to run | stairs, but no matter, I had a home at last. “Ah, poor madam, she shut her eyes and said 
of errands and wait upon the persons in the es-| “What little suppers I used to get! And often I | a prayer, then her countenance grew bright, and 
tablshment. | was able to invite one or two of the poorer girls | she folded her hands and said that the room was 
“Sometimes the girls gave me bits of silk and! toa small feast, and keep them all night. Ah, | full of God’s angels, and they were going to take 
tibbons, and these I fashioned into all sorts of how very happy I was! My bird sang at the top | care of us. 





| died. 


“T cannot picture you what passed then,’’ said 
the little French woman, her lips trembling, and 
the tears brimming her eyes. “I can only say that 
he was very kind to me after that, and found me 
a place with some emigrecs who were coming to 
this country, and gave me money enough to keep 
myself in this new place, where, ever since, | 
have had good fortune; ah, very good! 

“Yesterday I had a letter from Alphonse. He 
wrote to me on his thirtieth birthday. His busi- 
ness has gone well with him.” 

‘And is he coming to see you ?”’ 

She laughed and looked very happy as she re- 
plied,— 

“Perhaps, madam, to see my bird.” 

I laughed too, and gathered wp my parcels, for 
the rain had ceased, 


———__ +o — —— 


PRESIDENT JEFFERSON. 


The earlier Presidents used to spend their sum- 
mers away from the capital, as President Grant 
does. Washington stayed at Mt. Vernon, John 
Adams at Quincy, Jefferson at “Poplar For- 
est,”’ &c. 

Anamusing story is told by Randall, Jefferson’s 
biographer, of the way in which he made one of 
those summer sojourns contributory to his publie 
duties. He had not yet built a house at Poplar 
Forest, and was confined there for three days 
during a heavy rain-storm, in one of the two 
rooms of his overseer’s cottage. 

Finding nothing to read but an almanac, his 
restless mental activity set him at work to com- 
pute how long it would take to pay the national 
debt Not having with him the pocket table of 
logarithms which he usually carried, the compu- 
tation was prolix and tedious; but after going 
through an almost interminable mass of figures, 
he finally ascertained to his satisfaction that the 
internal taxes could be abolished, and the debt 

, still paid in eighteen years, The result was a 
‘paragraph on this subject in his next annual 
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message which provoked Hamilton’s fiercest crit- eyes, and the girls clung convulsively to one an-; studies there. In afew months he came home ' the door that day, and knocked and called, by 


icism. 

Probably the results of that three days’ study 
in the woods were not above criticism, but they 
were worth more than three days’ idleness would 
have been. 

————_+oo-—_—_—_—_—_——_ 
For the Companion. 
THE ACADEMY PLAGUE. 
By Fannie E. Townsley. 

There were better days in our village once. 
B—— Academy used to be known as the best 
school in the county for boys—and for girls, too. 

From its classic halls many young men and 
maidens of that good old time went forth to 
stand as corner-stones in temples of learning, or 
homes of culture and refinement, where they gave 
to others the good they had received here. 

Many a worthy minister had stood before the 
world to say of our school, “I was born into the 
kingdom there!’ Lawyers, teachers and Sena- 
tors have been proud to point to the old building 
and say, “The foundation of my success was laid 
there.”’ And for many years a diploma from 
B—— Academy was sufficient guarantee of 
“good moral character’? for a certificate to any 
honorable employment. 

But the glory of B Academy is departed. 
The fine gold is become’ dim. The scholars who 
made the old institution an ornament and honor 
are gone. Their places are filled by a set of boys 
whose delight is to sow wild oats and talk the lan- 
guage of Bowery. 

I love the noise and laughter of young people, 
and am perfectly willing that “boys should be 
boys;” butI can’t feel any love, or admiration, 
or sympathy, for boys who will be rowdies. 

Neither can my neighbor, Dea. Peabody. His 
gate disappeared one night last winter; and even 
now you would find no difficulty in entering his 
yard. There’s nothing to hinder. 

Mrs. Brown’s apple trees and strawberry plants 
don’t yield half as well as they used to; and the 
other day, when I spoke of the stirring, busy 
look of the village, and congratulated her on 
having things so lively around her (the students 
pass her house morning and night), she looked 
daggers as me. 





However, we could almost pardon sundry gid- 
dy carryings-on of our young students if it were 
not for another grievance. Their words are as 
bad as their deeds. If [offer an opinion to one 
of the boys, and he happens to agree with me, he 
sings out, “You bet!’? (The idea! I never bet- 
ted in my life, and couldn't be hired to!) 

“T asked one of them one day the price of a 
certain book. He named a pretty large figure, 
and embellished the information with ‘‘Zow’s 
that for high?” On the street I saw a number 
of very young men, intent, as it seemed, on hay- 
ing a lemonade treat. At any rate, one of them 
shouted,— 

“Peel and go in, Lemons!” 

But when I saw another roll up his sleeves, 
double up his fist and whack a school-fellow on 
the head, I concluded that the above language 
must mean something else. 

One evening I walked down town for some dis- 
tance behind a young academy gent, who was 
escorting a girl to a lecture. Apparently some- 
thing she said didn’t quite suit him, for I heard 
him ejaculate,— 

“O, you go whistle!” 

He held very close to her, nevertheless, so that 
she didn’t “go,’’—and if she “whistled,” she cer- 
tainly did it very softly. 

Now it happened that one of my aunt’s chil- 
dren, Cousin John, is a member of B—— Acade- 
my, or was until recently. I cannot tell you how 
confounded I was when I discovered one day that 
he, too, had caught the trick of “fast” language. 

I had asked him at the dinner-table, innocently 
enough, if he were going to speak a piece that 
week on declamation day; and the youngster 
replied,— 

“Not much, Mary Ann!” 

Now my name, as he very well knew, is 
Thankful Hapgood Jenkins; and what should 
possess him to call me Mary Ann was more than 
I could fathom. Seeing my consternation, he 
condescended to explain by adding,— 

“Excuse me, Cousin Thankful, but that’s an 
emphatic way we boys have of saying no.” 

“We boys!” “Anemphatic way!” I felt like 
boxing his ears—and all “we boys’” ears, if I 
could have got at them. 

Well, soon after that, I had a long talk with 
John’s mother, and we agreed that the influence 
of his associates was any thing but a benefit to 
him. It was a natural consequence of that long 
talk, I suppose, that I dreamed a dream about 
John that night. 

I thought his mother, his sisters and myself 
were all in the sitting-room together. Suddenly 
the mother (Mrs, Grayson) began to wipe her 


other and sobbed as if their hearts would break. | 
“What is the matter?” said I. 
“OQ,” sobbed Mrs. Grayson, “only to think! 
Only to think!” 
“O,” cried Ella, “to think! Only to think!” 
*O,”’ joined in Jennie, “only to think!” 
“But what is the matter?” lasked. “Do stop 
crying long enough to tell me. What does ail 


«| you all?” 


After a fresh application of the handkerchief, 


| Mrs. Grayson sobbed out,— 
| “My boy, my John—has—gone and” —and 
then came another flood of tears. 
“Girls,” I cried, “out with it! Has John run 
away? If so, he’ll be back to supper!” 
At this insinuation of her boy’s voracity, Mrs. 
Grayson wiped her eyes and began to enlight- 
| en me. 
| “O Thankful, John has—gone—and caught it 
|—that awful disease the boys at school are all 
| having—O, dear, dear!” 
| “Boys at school are all having!’ echoed the 
| girls. 
| “Js it scarlet fever? I thought he’d had that,” 
said I. 

“O, no,” sobbed Jemima, “’tisn’t that.” 

“Is it mumps—measles—typhoid ?” 

“No, worse than all those,’’ was the tearful re- 
sponse from all sides. “He’s caught the Acade- 
my Vocabulary!” 

“Sl-a-n-g!’’ wailed Mrs. Grayson. 

“Sl-a-n-g!’? wailed both the girls in chorus. 

“What’s that?” said I, glad of something defi- 
nite at last. 

“Well,” said Ella, “it breaks out first on the 
lips and tongue; and whoever-has it can’t speak 
without a saucy accent, and coarse, rowdy words; 
and now to think that John has got it!”’ 

“Yes, and to think that John has got it!” 
echoed Mrs. Grayson. “It almost breaks my 
heart!” 

‘Dear aunt, is there no cure for it?’ I inquired. 

With an effort to calm herself, Mrs. Grayson 
replied, “The physicians say that one with a 
strong will, who determines to keep his face and 
mouth perfectly clean, avoids evening air, and 
shuns all further contagion by keeping away 
| from those similarly troubled, may recover. But 
| —but John is so reckless!” 
} 








| “Pll speak to him,” Icried. “He is coming 
| now;” and I went out upon the door-step. 

| John was entering the gate, with his hands in 
| his pockets, and I thought he had a sickly ex- 
| pression on his face. 

| “Cousin John,” I said, “I want to talk to you 
a minute.” 

“Bully! Pitch in!’’ was the answer. 

“Have you caught the ‘Academy Vocabula- 
ry?” laying my hand on his arm. 

“You bet!” 

“O John,’ I cried, “there’s no hope for you 
unless” 

“Tell that to your grannie!”’ interrupted John. 

“O,” said I, “you are in a bad case, certainly! 
Your mother and your sisters are in there weep- 
ing, and praying that you may be cured. The 
doctors say you can recover, if you will! O John, 
you must fight this disease and shake it off! If 
you begin now, you can conquer it! The doctors 
say’?— 
| “The doctors be hanged!” said John. “It’s big 
ery and little wool, Cousin Thankful! You ’tend 
to your biz, and let me waddle!”’ 

He attempted to pass me, but I stopped him, 
| Saying, “My boy, you’re sicker than you think; 
| your lips and tongue are all broken out; you 
| can’t say three sentences properly, and you'll 
| surely give the disease to your mother, your sis- 
| ters and me! You’re the pride of the family, and 
| it will be an awful thing for you to bring such a 
| plague home!” 

All at once a peculiar sensation passed over 
me. I became strangely dizzy, and began to 
sing,— 








“Drunk last night, boys, 
Drunk the night before; 
Drink to-night, boys, 
Never get drunk any more!” 
Then, leaning against the gate-post, I said,— 

| “ve caught it myself, John! Caught it talk- 
jing with you!” And as the horrors of my situ- 
| ation came over me, I heard John say,— 
: “Poor thing! Ill have to get her in, and chug 
| her in her little bed!’?—and at that point I 

awoke. 
| Iwas afraid at first to move, lest I should find 
| that IT had had a real experience instead of a 
| dream. But I was soon reassured by the sound 

of the breakfast bell, and John’s voice, inquiring 

if I were going to stay in bed all day. 
| Idressed at once, and after breakfast told the 

assembled family my singular dream. There 

wasn’t much said about it then. But two weeks 
| later, Cousin John packed his trunk, bade fare- 
| well to his academy friends in B——, and went 
| with his father to W——, to finish his academical 
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on a vacation visit, and a more genial, affable | there was no more response than if it had heen 
young gentleman I[ have seldom seen. the door of a tomb. At night, little boys who 
On the whole, I am rather glad I dreamed that | peeped over newspapers that had been pinned 
dream. over the windows for shades, reported that a tal] 
woman sat on a chopping-block before a fire on 
the hearth; and that a blue light streamed from 
a gilded bowl beside her on the floor; and that a 
gold tea-kettle steamed on the hearth! 


—__+o+—_____ 


HE MAKES HIS MOTHER SAD. 


He makes his mother sad, 
And sad his lot must prove. 


mother’s fears, 
A mother’s tears, 
Are marked by God above. 


O who so sad as he 
Who, o’er a parent’s grave, 
Too late repents, 
Too late laments 
The bitter pain he gave? 


—_+or——__——_ 
For the Companion. 
THE WITCH OF OLD HOMESTEAD. 


A wild storm was howling and heavy snow 
blozking the streets of a New England town, 
when a tall, gaunt woman rushed into a sitting- | 
room where a mother and her daughter were en- 
joying themselves over a pleasant book. The 
stranger stamped the snow from her feet, and 
looking around, asked, in a trembling tone,— 
“Where is mother?” 

The lady of the house replied calmly, “I am 
the mother of these children.” 

“I know that as well as you do, Clara Hart. | 
But it is my mother, not theirs, I am seeking,” 
was the reply. 

“Marion, can this be you?” asked the lady. 
“No matter who I am. Where is mother?” | 
said the stranger, impatiently. 

“Tn her grave,” was the solemn answer. 

“Then there is not a heart nor a door in all the | 
world open to me. I went up to the old home-| 
stead, but all was cold and dark there, and I} 
thought I should find mother here with her son; 
but I shall only meet her in the grave,” said the 
stranger, with a deep groan. 

“Marion,” said the lady, kindly, “you have a 
home, although your mother is not here to wel- | 
come you. Come to the fire and warm yourself. 
You are nearly perished. I will call your broth- | 
er.” 

“I never want to see his face again. He never | 
wants to see mine,” said the woman, and closing | 
the door heavily behind her, she rushed out again 
into the storm. 

In another moment her brother and a hired | 
man were out following the distracted woman | 
through the blinding snow. 

“Who is she, mother? Is that the sister ra 
ther thinks was lost at sea?’ asked two of the 
girls, pale with fear. 

“Yes. She married, against the advice of all | 
her friends, a young Spaniard who once sailed as | 
mate with her father, and who was so cruel to the | 
sailors that he was arrested and tried for caus- | 
ing the death of a cabin-boy. We have heard | 
only once or twice of them, incidentally, and 
then but evil tidings. Although she scorned the 
counsels of the good, I thank God he has sent 
her home at last,” said the mother, kindly. 

Having sought his sister through the streets in 
vain, Mr. Hart went to the village tavern. There 
he learned from the loungers of the bar-room 
that a strange woman had ordered a team, and 
sent several trunks and boxes, left by the stage 
at the foot of the lane, to the barn on the old 
Hart homestead. She has now gone up stairs to 
bed, they said. 

“Nobody knows who she is, but we can all sur- 
mise,” said old Ethan Hull, a life-long frequent- 
er of the tavern. “‘Them eyes aint easy forgot by 
them that worked for your father, when Mar’n 
Hart was a gall! No, no! There’s some com- 
fort, squire, when folks comes back that’s gin up 
for dead, if they don’t come beggars. She threw 
deown a two-fifty gold piece to Larkin and Stibbs, 
that went arter the baggage. The stage-driver 
thought, when she got out, she was goin’ to 
Widder Jonses’ cottage; and he says there’s more 
stuff to be fetched along to-morrow!” 

“What's the number of her room?” asked Mr. 
Hart of the inn-keeper. 

The man was silent, but not so old Ethan Hull. 
“You needn’t go up, squire, for she said if any- 
body inquired arter her, she wouldn’t see ’em; 
and she wont, I know, by the look of her! She’s 
all right now; go home and go to bed comfort- 
able, and to-morrow we'll see what can be done 
for her,”’ he said, in a patronizing tone. 

In the morning, when the people began to stir 
in the tavern, their strange guest had fled, al- 
though the snow was very deep, and the stars 
still shining. 

Smoke was soon seen curling up in the crisp 
morning air from the chimneys of the dilapidat- 
ed homestead. Coarse brown paper already 
filled the place of panes in the windows, and a 
rough path in the snow showed that the forlorn 
woman had been several times to the barn al- 














The next night the whole window was covered 


with newspapers, and the little spies nonplussed, 


A vail of mystery henceforth completely en. 


veloped this strange woman and her way of life, 


Who cut and split her wood? (if there was any 
wood there.) Where did she buy her food? 
What strong men had carried in the five large 
trunks and boxes which the stage had brought 
by two trips? Nobody could tell. 

The “gold kettle,” the “blue light’? and the 
trunks missing from the barn were mysterious, 
and it was not long before the ignorant and su- 
perstitious made capital of them. 

One night Mr. Hart, whose heart was heavy 
about this sister, the darling of his early home, 
went up to the shattered homestead in the vain 
hope of getting access to her, and supplying her 
wants. 

He knocked, but there was no answer. He 
called, “Marion! sister!” but still all was silent, 
and all was dark, save that now and then a flash 
of blue light streamed from the window and 
then died out again. 

After a little time he sat a basket of delicacies 
his wife had prepared, on the door-steps, and 
went away. The next night the basket and its 
contents were in the same spot untouched. 

Time wore on, and still no one knew how the 
poor recluse subsisted, and there were many sur- 
mises as to whether she brought her trunks full 
of food or lived without eating. More than once 
benighted revellers declared they had seen a tall 
woman walking alone at night many miles from 
town, and once in the early spring, at a burial in 
the village cemetery, all there saw the print of a 
woman’s form on the snow-covered grave of old 
Mrs. Hart, who had been everybody’s friend and 
helper. 

Aside from these evidences that the strange 
woman lived and moved among them, the people 
knew nothing about her; and she soon took the 
names of “Hermit’’ and “Witch;” and children, 
and older persons of weak mind, fell into the 
way of going round by the old mill road, rather 
than pass what they regarded a haunted house. 

Two years had passed in this way, when one 
evening two respectable maiden ladies were star- 
tled by the sudden appearance of this woman, 
carrying a peculiar-looking foreign basket in her 
hand. She was pale and pinched, as if by star- 
vation, and said in a hollow voice,— 

“I have here a set of china, which I myself 
brought from Canton, and I want you to take it 
and give me something to eat.” 

The kind women were touched by her appear- 
ance and appeal. They begged her to sit down, 
but she refused, and leaned heavily against the 
wall. They shared all their delicacies with her, 
and positively refused to take her china, which 
was costly, and of elegant design. But without 
speaking, she emptied the basket, began eating, 
and went silently away. 

The prudent ladies repeated this to no one but 
Mr. and Mrs. Hart, who tried again in every 
possible way to gain access to their miserable 
sister. 

They watched the house with eager interest, 
and again carried food, which was now taken in. 

One bitterly cold day there was no smoke from 
the chimney, and Mrs. Hart and her kind confi- 
dants felt that something was wrong at the old 
homestead. Mr. Hart remembered that he had 
a key belonging to the side door, which he had 
locked for the last time the day he removed his 
mother’s furniture to his own house, after decid- 
ing that the old homestead was no longer ten- 
antable. 

With this he entered; and, passing through 
one mouldy room to another, he reached the one 
which had been his mother’s when she had her 
children about her. 

Therea sight met his eye which made his heart 
ache. Ona bed of shawls and blankets, in the 
very spot where that gentle mother used to sleep, 
lay the wasted form of his poor, misguided sister. 
A crust of bread and a rich bowl half full of 
water were on the floor beside her, but no fire, 
and no comforts of any sort were there. 

The poor woman was sleeping heavily, but, 
hearing his step, she turned and called, 
“Mother!” 

She was dreaming of her innocent childhood, 
when she loved her mother more than all the 
world. Her brother spoke to her, when she 
opened her eyes, and, waving her hand, said, 





ready. 
Mr. Hart and his wife went again and again to | 


feebly,— 
“Go away, George, go away,” 
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“No, Marion, I shall never go away,’’ he said, 
“and leave you here in sickness and poverty.” 

She raised her thin hand and pointed to the 
trunks and boxes, and whispered, ‘No poverty— 
put gold that burns like fire when I touch it! 
Go away! I do not deserve pity nor love; and 
my just due is to die here alone, uncared-for and 
unloved. Bury me beside my mother, that is all 
—if you can do it.” 

As the poor wanderer positively refused to be 
yemoved to her brother’s house, some articles of 
comfort and convenience were carried to the old 
homestead, and Mr. and Mrs. Hart took up their 
abode there. 

The sick woman at first manifested only sullen 
despair; but the tenderness of her brother and 
his wife soon melted her heart and brought tears 
—that blessed medicine—to her relief. 

One day, feeling that her life was waning, the 
poor woman called her brother to her side and 
said,— 

“O George, what I have endured since the day 
you said to me, ‘You will rue this step,’ I have 
no power to tell you. Ihave waded through seas 
of sin and sorrow, and fought my way back to 
hide my face from you all, and die in my moth- 
er’s arms, and she was gone. I cannot expect 
you to lay me beside her. Give mea place in 
the pauper’s corner of the graveyard, and forget 
me.” 

“No, my poor child, I will neverdo that. You 
shall fill your place among mother’s children in 
the home where all sin repented of is forgiven 
and all sorrow forgotten. May I ask where Se- 
ville is?” said Mr. Hart. 

“He is dead,’’ replied the sick woman, with 
trembling lips. 

“Would it distress you to tell me where you 
have been all these long years?” asked the 
brother, kindly. 

“On the seas, in Mexico, Texas, Florida—any- 
where the coveted gold was to be found. And 
my husband and the crew always found it. The 
last they got was on the high seas, and blood was 
shed, and he lies in the ocean now. There was 
uncounted gold in the cabin, but I hated it, and 
left it all there. These trunks my husband had 
left in Galveston. I fled and took them with me, 
lest | might starve on my way home. All these 
years I have been a captive, trying to escape; but 
he and his hideous crew always watched me, and 
nothing but death could break my chain. My 
heart grew hard and cold to every one but moth- 
er; and yet I never consented to their ill-doing, 
and very often I prevented it. There is gold in 
the large trunk, but don’t touch it, lest it burn 
you. Iwas afraid of it, and dared not buy bread 
with it when I wandered off to strange towns by 
night. I have been to the city more than once, 
going miles alone in the darkness, exchanging 
my jewels for bread—and then starving at last! 
Starving with burning gold under my hand! 
This is the end of a pirate’s wife!” 

“If you will go home with me we will nurse 
you, and you will live, and be one of us again,” 
said Mr. Hart, tenderly. 

“No, thatean never be. A pirate’s wife would 
be no companion for your pure young daughters. 
No, I shall die. Do you think there is power 
in Heaven to forgive me for throwing away all 
the blessings of my Christian home?” 

“Christ has all power in heaven and on earth, 
my poor sister; and no wanderer who seeks Him 
isever turned away. Rest in the promises you 
learned in childhood, and He will accept your re- 
pentance and receive your soul,’’ said the tender- 
hearted brother. 

In a few days this poor penitent was laid beside 
her mother, leaving a warning in her sad and 
wasted life for all who refuse the counsels of the 
wise and good who love them, and have their 
best interests at heart. 

The “burning gold” left by this poor woman 
was purified by passing into the crucible of love, 
and will work good in the future which shall 
atone for the evil it prompted in the past. 


—_+@>—__—__—_—— 
A GIGANTIC LADY. 


Few statues exist at the present day of the size 
of “Nebuchadnezzar’s Golden Image,” in the 
plain of Dura. The country of the eccentric 
King Louis, of Bavaria, has, however, been per- 
Sonified in bronze on an equally Titanic scale. 
A traveller says: 

“The great wonder of Munich is the colossal 
Siatue of Bavaria, which stands in a meadow 
just outside of the city. From a distance it 
seemed to be of the natural height, but as we 
came nearer and nearer it kept growing and 
Sowing, just as those mysterious people do in 
shost — until at last we are standing under 
4 Sreat giantess holding a wreath of laurel up in 
her ha tnd, and with a lion crouched at her feet. 

“The statue is made of bronze, sixty-four feet 
high, and if you take the granite pedestal into 


| try to ascend this gigantic lady), the top of her | 


head is 120 or 130 feet above the ground. 

“We find it comparatively easy to go up in- 
side of her by a little winding, iron staircase 
while we were under her skirts, but we had to 
stoop a little when we reached the waist, and it 
was really quite a feat to get through the neck. 
“Once safely in the head, there were comfort- 
able seats for eight persons, and a pleasant look- 
out over the city from a little hole near the ear.” 


te 


For the Companion. 
A CHANCE SHOT. 
By Samuel Woodworth Cozzens. 
“Gone! it can’t be,”’’ said the doctor. 
“But he is,”’ said I, “‘therefore it can be; and Iam 
very strongly inclined to suspect that your Co- 
manche friend, whom you were entertaining this 
morning, is the cause.” 
“Why, he was here not an hour ago. I saw him 
sitting right there, not twenty yards from this 
spot.” 
“So was your horse, but neither Indian or horse 
are here now.” 
“No, but they can’t be far away,” 
tor. 
“Wal,” said old Nat, at this moment coming up to 
the spot where we stood, “that air Comanche that 
you waz a nussin’ so keerful this mornin’s, got your 
hoss, I reckon, doctor. *Taint no more than I ’spect- 
ed, though. Them Comanches are nat’ral hoss 
thieves.” 

“But how can he have gotten away with him?” 
questioned the doctor. ‘Do you mean to tell me, 
that an Indian can come into our camp and steal a 
horse with from under our very noses, and escape 
him, and no one see him?” 

‘“Hasn’t he done it, doctor?’ 

“No, I can’t believe it,’”’ replied he. 

“Didn't I see you drive the picket-pin,* doctor?” 

“Yes; and I drove it firmly, too,” was the reply. 

“Then how could he a-got away without help?” in- 
terrupted Nat; “and who’d a helped him but that 
Injun, I'd like to know. 

“Listen, doctor,” said I, “and I'll tell you my 
experience with the same Comanches on the Con- 
cho, not a year ago. 

“One evening we were encamped on the head- 
water of the Concho, anda party of your Comanches 
made their appearance and asked for food. Among 
them was a fellow called ‘Creeping Serpent,’ whom 
Nat, there, recognized as one of the most expert 
horse-thieves in the tribe. Naturally enough, I 
wondered how he got the reputation. Nat told the 
fellow that I wanted to see him operate, and he con- 
sented to show me the modus operandi. 

“Our animals were all in plain sight, not two hun- 
dred yards from the camp. I was determined not to 
lose sight of them, and I didn’t; yet in less than an 
hour I saw one bounding away over the top of the 
bluff, with an Indian on his back. 

“My surprise so amused our visitors, that when 
the thief returned with the horse, they induced him 
to perform the feat again for my benefit, and I’ll 
tell you how it was done, as near as I can, 

“The fellow laid himself flat upon the ground and 
crawled through the grass towards the animal he 
had selected, using his elbows as a propelling 
power. 

“This was done so slowly as not to alarm the crea- 
ture in the least. Upon reaching the picket-pin, he 
loosened it so that he easily withdrew it, all the time 
taking good care not to raise his head above the top 
of the grass. 

“His next movement was to slowly coil the rope, 
each coil drawing the animal almost imperceptibly, 
nearer to himself, until finally it stood beside him, 
and then, getting it between himself and the camp, 
he gradually pulled himself ap, and clinging to its 
side by skilfully manipulating the lariat, induced 
it to take an opposite direction from camp, until 
fairly out of sight, or rifle range; then he assumed 
his natural position and galloped away. 

“Having once seen that thing done, I am not so 
much of a skeptic as to the Comanche’s ability to 
get away with your horse, or much surprised at his 
sudden disappearance; but I know very well it 
would be useless to attempt to recapture him, doc- 
tor.” 

“Yes,” interrupted Nat; “an’ ef I aint mistaken, 
we're goin’ to have some more experience afore 
long, so we'd better be ready fer ’em.” 

“What do you mean, Nat?” said I, 

“Don’t you see that dust risin’ down thar to the 
soutl’ard. Wal, that aint no whirlwind, ef the wind 
duz blow; that’s Injuns, and they’re headed right 
for our smoke,” said Nat; “so we'd better git reddy 
for ’em, an’ kinder move up on ter that hill thar.” 

Briefly, dear reader, this was our situation, 

It was an extremely hot day, with a strong south- 
erly wind blowing. We had halted for an hour up- 
on the banks of the Nueces River, which we had 
been following all the morning; because, at this 
point, the road turned upon the open prairie, and it 
would be many hours before we again reached wa- 
ter. 

Shortly after breaking camp*in the morning a 
lone Comanche had overtaken us and asked for 
food, which the doctor had not only given, but also 
permitted him to travel with us. Within a few 


replied the doc- 





moments after reaching our present halting place, 
both Indian and the doctor's horse had disappeared. 
Convinced that Nat was right, and that a party of 
Indians were really approaching, we hastily put our 
animals to the wagons and drew them about half a 
mile, into the open prairie, in such a manner as to | 
afford the best protection possible. Then releasing 
the animals from them, we securely fastened them | 
to the wheels, and awaited the attack. 

The Indians were still more than half a mile away 
when Nat recognized the doctor’s horse in the par- 
ty, and exclaimed,— 

“There’s yer hoss, doctor, an’ yer Comanche friend | 
aridin’ of im. I'll fix him. You jest leave him ter | 
me.” 

There were ten Indians in the party, who, even at 
that distance, commenced riding around us in a cir- 
cle, yelling furiously, and using the most insulting 
gestures towards us; daring us to come out from be- 
hind the wagons, but all the time being sure them- | 
selves to keep out of ordinary rifle range. 

Now I was the fortunate possessor of a Sharp’s car- 
bine (the only one in the party), which would throw a | 
ball to an immense distance, although it could not | 
be depended upon for accurate shooting, as the re- 





tance correctly. 
Upto this time neither party had fired a shot. 


some distance from us, probably holding a consulta- 
tion as to the best course to pursue, for they evi- 
dently had no weapons but their bows and arrows, 
and did not like to come within range of our rifles, 

I calculated the group to be at least half a mile 
distant from us, and thinking to surprise them but 
not to hit one, I elevated my sight, and making 
due allowance for the heavy wind that was blowing, 
fired at the group. 

Judge of my astonishment to see one of them 
tumble from his horse to the ground. In an instant 
the party scattered, evidently quite as much sur- 
prised as myself at the result of the shot, for they 
galloped at least a mile away from the spot where 
they were standing, before they again halted. 

The result of my chance shot pleased old Nat won- 
derfully. He laughed, danced and shouted, then 
patted me on the shoulder, and hugged the rifle as 
though it was a creature endowed with life, talking 
to it all the while in the most extravagant manner. 


know what to do. We watched them with some cu- 
riosity, for we scarcely dared hope that they would 
abandon the field. 

“They are going to try the circle again,” said the 

doctor, as the party separated. “I wonder what 
they expect to make by that operation?” 
In a very short time, before either Nat or myself 
could realize what they were going to do, they had | 
jumped from their horses, fired the tall, dry grass to 
the windward of us, and were scudding away from it 
as fast as their horses could bear them. 

Quicker than thought the wind caught it, and the 
flames seemed to leap fifty feet into the air, which 
in a very short time was so filled with heat and 
smoke that suffocation seemed inevitable. We could 
seurcely see or breathe, and the wind was driving 
the flames furiously towards us. 

Our wagons, our animals, ourselves even, were at 
their mercy. Where could we go? How flee? 

The roar of the flames, the dense, black, blinding 
smoke, the terrible heat, together with the frantic 
efforts of the animals to break loose, all served to 
render the scene as near pandemonium as the imag- 
ination can conceive. 

Nat was the first to fully realize our danger. He 
approaching us, yelling at the top of his voice,— 

“Cut the critters loose! Git the empty corn-sacks 
and fight the fire round the wagons, quicker’n lite- 
nin’,” as he hastily set a fresh fire, not twenty feet 
away from us, 

In an instant the animals were galloping furiously 
towards the river, while the entire party were whip- 
ping the flames out as they approached the wagons. 

In a few minutes our immediate danger was past, 
and the flames rushed madly by us in huge billows, 
until they reached the river’s bank, and then they 
stopped. 

“Those cowardly sneaks,” said Nat; ‘they wanted 
ter burn us out, did they? Wal, I jest reckon from 
ther looks of things behind us, that mebbe they'll 
have to huff lively. Look a thar, will yer!’ point- 
ing with his finger from the leeward, where a vast 
blackened, smoking plain appeared, beyond which 
the flames still roared, and the white smoke ob- 
scured the distant horizon. 

“You can’t most always tell ’bout these things,” 
continues he; “but I reckon we’d better git some 
salt and ketch the critters! they wont leave the wa- 
ter. They know enuf for that.” 

Getting possession of the bell-mare, we easily se- 
cured the rest of our stock and moved the wagons to 
the opposite side of the run, where we determined 
to remain for the night. 

As soon as we were quietly settled and had talked | 
over the adventures of the day, Nat went out to find | 


sisted had been instrumental in bringing down up- | 

onus the appalling danger from which we had so | 
fortunately escaped unscathed. 

When Nat returned to camp he maintained a most 


had made while pursuing his investigations; but I 








* When upon the plains, it is the custom of trayellers to 
picket their horses when in camp; i. e., to drive an iron 
pin about twelve inches in length, called a “picket pin,’ 


is fastened around the animal’s neck, this giving him an 
opportunity to graze in a circle, the space being regulated, 





consideration (which is quite necessary, if you 





of course, by the length of the rope. 


firmly into the earth, to which is attached a long rone that | 


to alive.” 
That night he took me one side and _ privately in- 


| as, for it was a powerful shooter, 


| much and yet knew so little. 
| ure to forsake the busy, turbulent and overcrowded 


| masses of life. 


Four or five of the Indians were huddled together at | 


The Indians, in the meantime, seemed at a loss to | 


started in the direction of the fire, which was fast | 


the result of my chance shot, which the doctor in- | 


mnysterious silence concerning any discoverics he | 


noticed that he regarded my rifle with a look “akin | 


formed me that if he was the owner of that rifle he | 
wouldn’t sell it for a league of the best land in Tex- 
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Although the shot was in reality a chance shot, it 
was not so regarded by Nat, who frequently pointed 
to the rifle and remarked, that it would send a bullet 


| through an Indian’s eye a mile away, 


a 4 





For the Companion. 


THROUGH THE STREETS OF POM- 
PEII. 

“Pompeja! venite di qua signores.” 

How solemnly did these words sound when at 
length we caught sight of the ruins of the silent city 
of Pompeii. 

The train that had borne us thither on a bright 
morning in August had stopped, The conductor en- 
tered the car and shouted so very loud that one 
might have thought that he was trying to awaken 
the dead of nearly twenty centuries, 

Yes, this was Pompeii, of which we had read so 
It was a genuine pleas- 


streets of Naples, and to find ourselves once more in 
aregion characterized by neither noise nor moving 
But what an awful stillness pervaded! 


sult depended entirely upon being able to judge dis- | The whole history of the past was recalled in a sine 


| gle moment. 
| I have in mind a vast number of facts which I 
should like to communicate to you. More than all 
| else, I should like to repeat the story of that fearful 
shower of ashes and flame which in A. D. 79 covered 
Pompeii with a darkness and gloom that was to con- 
tinue until long centuries had rolled away. 

But you will find all this related in the books that 
have been written on the subject, and more interest- 
ing reading, I promise you will not find in the whole 
field of literature. In this brief sketch I desire your 
company, while I pass hurriedly through several of 
the streets. 

Streets? 


Yes. Not Broadways, or Wabash Ave- 
nues, or even such thoroughfares as we have in Bos- 
ton. Their geatest width will not exceed seven 
yards, and there are many not wider than five feet! 

They are all raised, and paved either with flag- 
stone, marble, or hard-beaten soil; and here and 
there, on either side, there are openings through 
| which the rain-water used to pass into a sewer that 
| carried it outside of the city. 

Though these streets are very narrow, Iam not so 
sure that in their best days they did not rival our 
own streets in beauty. 

The ruins that still exist beside them point to 
magnificent stores and palaces. No three-storied 
wooden buildings, cheaply built and plainly finished, 
but marble edifices, with gigantic pillars, sculptured 
fronts, and exquisitely-painted interiors, To behold 
| these structures gives one the notion that every Pom- 

| peian citizen was as rich as a Croesus. 
| And what are the names of these streets? Here 
jis the Street of Abundance; Modest Street; the 
| Street of the Twelve Gods; the Street of Fortune; 
and to others have been given the names of distin- 
guished modern visitors, such as the Street of the 
Queen of England, of the King of Prussia, of Goethe, 
of the Duke d’Aumale, &c. 























ORNAMENTS IN A POMPEIAN HOUSE. 


There are many indications that the houses on these 
streets bore numbers, And if you had wished to find 
somebody who lived in the city, you would probably 
have learned that he lived at No. —, of such a street, 

One thing strikes you as being very quaint, indeed, 
There were a great many shop-keepers in Pompeii, 
and, judging from appearances, they drove a very 
thriving business. But they never signified their oc- 
cupations by such signs as we see nowadays. 

For instance, you never read, “Lucius Manlius, 
Baker,’ or “Titus Carns, Tailor,” or “Cains Pompo- 
niusy Barber.” Such sigus would have appeared as 
odd to Pompeians as those which they were accus- 
tomed to behold seem to us. 

Now here is a bake-shép, containing an oven, 
kneading-troughs and mill-stones, from which have 
recently been taken out loaves of bread, eighty-one 
in all} in almost as good condition as when they 
were put into the oven nearly two thousand years 
ago! It is one of the great curiosities of the city. 
Who owned the bake-shop? Nobody knows; but 
on a fallen stone of the front wall there is a sheaf of 
grain and carved loaves of bread. This siguified 
| that the proprietor was a baker. 

A little further along, and glancing up at the 
| walls, we see the picture of a goat. The man who 
lived in the house sold milk, not in pints and quarts, 
| but in bottles! 

Then we come to the miller’s, for there is a painted 
And finally, we see carved 
and this was the 





| 
| mill, turned by an ass. 
benches, on which customers sat; 
| barber's. 

The sign of the apothecary is the queerest of all,— 
a serpent eating a pineapple; and, close at hand, 
| lived the doctor of the neighborhood, whose surgical 
| instruments, jars and vials may now be seen at the 
Museum at Naples. 
| Next, we arrive at the restaurants,—by no means 


| 
| 
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a Parker House, or a Fifth Avenue, or a Grand 
Pacific Hotel, in size~where there are marble 
tables and stone benches for the guests. 

When fashionable people dined in those days, 
they always reclined, and did not sit down on 
chairs, as we do now. ‘They must have had 
frightful experiences in picking turkey, or mak- 
ing way with custard pudding. 

We have spoken of the stores; and now what 
shall be said of the houses in which the people 
resided ? 

In style of architecture we detect very small 
difference between the ancient and modern. In 
front, the doors opened directly out into the | 
streets, and not into cosey little gardens, adorned 
with flower-beds and smooth walks. 

Over these doors, in some places, there were 
balconies and windows, where the women could 
station themselves to behold whatever of impor- 
tance was going on outside. When the market- 
man, the rag-picker, the vender of small wares, 
came along, he paused beneath these balconies, | 
and the good housewife held out her basket "| 


receive whatsoever she wished, 

We must recollect that the women of ancient | 
times very rarely were seen out of doors. It was | 
not deemed proper for them to mingle in the ac- | 
tive life of men; nor were they permitted, even, | 
tagwander from shop to shop, and to purchase | 
this or that article pleasing to their fancy, | 
Woman had no voice, either in the affairs of | 
business, the public festivities, or even in the elec- 
tions! She was a home-body, altogether, and 
was never emancipated from that condition. 

Whilst gazing up at the windows, | wondered 
how many times a handsome girl had stood 
there, unobserved by her parents, and had thrown 
kisses to the Pompeian youth, who dreamed of 
her love as the stars went in and out, And I 
could not help thinking how much more fortu- 
mate we are to-day, in being allowed to see, talk 
and make merry with those whom we cherish 
the dearest of earth, 

One of the most attractive sights that meet our 
eyes while we are rambling through the streets 
are the fountains. These, for the most part, are 
simple in construction, and their basins are 
square instead of cireular, 

Wherever you see a fountain in Pompeii, you 
will also find an innumerable number of placards 
and posters on the neighboring wails. In our 
day, & man always puts up his posters where 
they are likely to be read by the greatest number | 
of people, as, for instance, in a large public 
square, or near a market. 

We must believe that around the fountains in 
Pompcii the citizens used to gather in vast num- 
bers. They were, in other words, places of pub- 
lie rendezrous, and there, if anywhere, an adver- | 
tisement would best serve its purpose. 
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ROOM IN A POMPEIAN HOUSE, 





These were the only newspapers, so to speak, 


| 
that were known. 


Everybody had the right to 
paint these posters on the whitewashed patches | 
of masonry; and to read them now is like going | 
hack to antiquity, and to share the manner of | 
life which then prevailed: 
These inscriptions, indeed, enable us to form a 
very clear notion of how people used to spend | 
their time long before the invention of printing, | 
and long before the epochs of modern history. 
They show us the people, divalge their activi- | 
tics, their very thoughts and their hopes. Being | 
written in Osean, Greek, Latin, and the local di- 


inhabited by citizens of one race and language. | 
They are, indeed, the only living monuments | 
of a people that died, and were buried, and are | 
now exhumed, 

The election season was a great season in Pom- | 
peii; and everybody was on the alert to know | 
who was to be the candidate for honors. When | 
a mass-meeting, or perhaps a “ring,’’ wished to | 
secure the election of a noted citizen, they posted 
his name on the walls near the fountains. 

Thus we read that Pausa was preferred for | 
edile; others Valentinus, and still others think 
that Photinus, a goldsmith, would make the 


‘him that if he 
alect, they prove to us that Pompeii was not} send in his card, Mr. Gladstone would procure | gant furniture, or sumptuous entertainments, | 
| which impose so much drudgery and care on the 
About four o'clock in | ladies of our day. The intense life, so common | ing, told in a piquant and graceful fiction, and espe 
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best man in office. And so they wrangle till the | gray hair, which had once been very dark, did | sickly persons are uncared for; while in civilized 


end. 


| not conceal the large brain beneath; his complex- 


| countries they are tenderly nursed in asylums, 


Again, we find inscriptions of a different order. | ion was swarthy, his eyes earnest, very black and transmit diseased and insane constitutions 
Some fellow is out of sorts,and kuowsan enemy; and almost fierce; his cheeks furrowed with | to children. 


and, therefore, in an idle moment, writes on the 


wall, “Oppius, the porter, is a thief.” Somebody | stature medium, with a rather thickly, though by | 
else thus writes: “A wine-jar has been lost; and | no means heavily-built body; his dress was loose 
| he who brings it back shall have such a reward | and neat, though unpretending and almost care- | and necessary to our physical well-being ; but scarce- 


from Varius; but he who will bring the thief 
shall have twice as much.” 


A BAKEHOUSE AND OVEN. 


Another youth, who has just caught a kiss 
that a pretty maiden has thrown down from a 
baleony, let the whole world know his feelings 
by inscribing, “Arabienus loves Augea.’’ And 
beneath it, in small letters, we read, “Augea 
loves Arabienus.”’ Of course, the whole story is 
told, and we must guess the sequel. 

Yonder street conducts us to the stabian ther- 
ma, or bathing house, furnished with every con- 
venience imaginable. In this bath was found a 
Berosian sun-dial. These time - pieces — clocks 


| and watches were not known—were not rare in 
Pompeii, and were often placed as adornments ; 


upon monuments. 
There was a law which imposed upon every 


|man the necessity of taking a bath daily. No 


better law, I may say, has ever been instituted 
for the benefit of mankind; and if it were imposed 


| to-day, we should all be healthier, and happier, 
| and live the longer. 


GEORGE L, AUSTIN. 
i a 
GLADSTONE AND MANNING. 
The recent discussion on the infallibility of 
the Pope, between William FE. Gladstone, lately 
Prime Minister of England, and Archbishop 
Manning, of the English Roman Catholic church, 
has called fresh attention to these two able and 


; eloquent men. 


Gladstone and Manning may be said to have 
started out upon the path of life together. They 
were college mates and close friends at Oxford, 
forty-five years ago; and the friendship which 
sprang up between the two brilliant young col- 
legians has lasted to this day. 

But while Gladstone cose the read to political 
honors, and aimed to win the laurels of states- 
manship, Manning preferred the more quiet and 
modest career of the pulpit. Gladstone entered 
Parliament, soon rose to fame by his eloquence, 
and in time reached the topmost round of the 
political ladder. 

Manning entered the church, and after for a 
while preaching and working within the Protes- 
tant fold, became converted to Roman Catholi- 
cism. So brilliant were his talents that he, too, 
soon became eminent in his sphere; and a few 
years after his conversion, was raised to the dig- 
nity of Archbishop of Westminster, as the suc- 
cessor of Cardinal Wiseman. 

Both are men of striking qualities, physical as 
well as mental. 

The writer once happened to be in London 
when a great debate was announced to take place 
in the House of Commons. He was anxious to 
hear it, but as it required a card from a member 
to gain admission to the gallery, and as he knew 
no member, it occurred to him to apply to Mr. 
Gladstone. The great statesman lost no time in 
replying politely to the stranger’s note, and told 
would come to the House, and 


him a place. 
This I accordingly did. 
the afternoon | found myself in the ante-room, or 


| lobby of the House, where the members were 


perpetually bustling in and out, chatting with 
groups of friends, and procuring tickets to the 
gallery. 

Thad not long to wait; for the usher had no 
sooner taken in my card than Mr. Gladstone 
came to the lobby. 


His features and manner were very striking, | 


and he looked every inch ¢ 


i great statesman. 


wrinkles; his mouth thin, wide and firm-set; his 


less. 
| It was a very marked, serious face, almost 
grim in its sober expression. He seemed accus- 
tomed to deep and earnest thought, and as if con- 
stantly intent upon some profound and perplex- 
ing subject. Yet when he spoke, it was with a 
most gentle and kindly voice, which had, more- 
over, a silvery sweetness which was afterwards 
found to be one of the chief charms of his match- 
less oratory. 

When he had procured a seat for me he re- 
turned to the House; and I ascended the winding 
stairs to the Speaker’s gallery. 

It was not long before Gladstone himself rose 
to speak. The benches of the House of Com- 
| mons were crowded with attentive listeners; the 

galleries were full to overflowing; and the mo- 

ment that the famous statesman appeared on his 

feet, there was a perfect breathless stillness 
thoughout the vast apartment. 

He began in a low, mild tone, but presently 

| warming with his subject, his face became ani- 





mated, his dark eyes flashed, and his clear and | 


penetrating voice filled the hall with ringing sen- 
| tences and warm appeal. One who heard him 
was especially impressed by his earnestness, 
which seemed, after all, to be the chief source of 
{ his oratorical power. 
| Not long after, the writer visited the splendid 
Pro-Cathedral of Westminster, the handsomest 
and most important Roman Catholic church in 
} London. 
There at the gorgeous high altar, with its daz- 
zling candles and rich apparel, stood Gladstone’s 
| old college mate, Manning, arrayed: in the gor- 
geous robes and with the glittering mitre of a 
Romish archbishop. No longer was he the hand- 
some and funnily-dressed young student of Ox- 
ford, Tall and slender, his figure was both im- 
posing and venerable. Scarcely could you dis- 
cover any hair at all on his big, round, shining 
bald head; what there was, was linked in a nar- 
row rim of gray near the neck. 

His countenance, like Gladstone’s, was im- 
pressed with deep and absorbing thoughtfulness. 
It was, however, not marked and irregular, like 
that of the statesman, but singularly straight in 
feature and calm in expression. His appearance, 
indeed, seemed in wonderful harmony with his 
office; it was full of dignity, repose, confidence 
and piety. 

Archbishop Manning preached with an elo- 
quence as different in its quality from the fiery 
fluency of Gladstone, as his features were in con- 
trast with those of his college friend. He talked 
not as if he were presuading, but with an air of 
authority, as if he were laying down the law. 
His voice was calm, and full, and commanding, 
and he seldom sought to emphasize what he said 
with gestures. 

In his splendid vestments he appeared an im- 
posing type of the haughty church of which he 
was one of the chiefs, and seemed an embodi- 
ment of its traditions. Had you forgotten that 
you were living in these modern times, you 
might have imagined him to be one of those ven- 
erable bishops, who are depicted, in Raphael’s 
pictures, as kneeling, with a circle of light about 
their mitred heads, at the ancient altars of the 
church. 

Such are the two able and earnest men who, 
though they have been friends for nearly half a 
century, are now engaged in an earnest religious 


world. 
a ai e 
SAVAGE LIFE. 

Savages have one advantage over civilized na- 
tions. They have few cases of insanity. This is 
owing to several causes. Their mode of life is 

very simple. They have none of the complicated 
| anxieties of business, which put so constant a 
| strain on merchants and manufacturers in our 
They have no costly houses, or ele- 











| large cities. 


| in this country, begets mental diseases of all 
kinds. 

Nor do savages marry blood relatives. The 
marriage of first cousins, which is a sin against 
nature, causes much insanity in Christian coun- 

j tries. It ought to be forbidden by civil and re- 
| ligious laws, as it is prohibited by all savage cus- 
toms. 
In savage nations diseased constitutions are 


controversy, which attracts the attention of the | 


| (+--+ 
OUR TEETH 
Are certainly very important parts of our body, 


ly any parts give us so much trouble. Our first sick- 
| ness usually comes with the appearance of these 
| bony substances. Then, when we have completed 
| our first stage of existence, and have reached the un- 
comfortable age of seven, our first teeth begin to be- 
| have loosely, and have to be extracted; and our 
| second come in a crowd, and, like naughty boys, 
have to be separated in order to keep them in order, 

In after life no pain iz quite equal in acuteness to 
the toothache. Our molars decay, and cause dyspep- 
sia, and neuralgia, and bad breath, and other disor- 
ders. Our thirty-two masticatory instruments, so 
beautiful and useful when sound, frequently become 
such nuisances that old people are quite relieved 
when they have all dropped, or been taken out and 
replaced by those that are artificial. 

In these days, teeth are often imperfect to begin 
with, and then no remedy can preserve them entire- 
ly. But when in perfect natural order, they are so 
much abused that they must sooner or later give way, 

Great injury is done them by the habit of taking 
food very hot and very cold, and sometimes even in 
successive mouthfuls. Acids are ruinous to teeth, 
and on this account many lotions for cleansing 
them ought to be avoided, for they all contain acid, 
Tooth-paste is said to be even worse than the lotions, 
as it remains between the teeth, and by its presence 
promotes decay. 

Tooth powder is the most ancient and the best den- 
tifrice, but it must not be too hard, or used too 
roughly, or it will wear away the precious enamel. 

Many persons are anxious that their teeth should 
look very white, but this is not the natural color. In 
artificial teeth, the great difficulty is to procure the 
natural creamy tint. Perfectly white teeth would 
attract attention atonce. The effort to obtain white- 
ness often causes lasting injury. 

nila ean 


TWO MISTAKES IN GRAMMAR. 

Gramuar is always taught in schools, but teachers 
do not themselves always practice their own pre- 
cepts, or correct the faults of their scholars in con- 
versation. Consequently, errors in grammar are 
quite common, even among those who have received 
a fair education, and from whom we might expect 
perfect correctness of speech. Of these common er- 
rors we ask notice now to only two. 

The first is the use of the personal pronoun “I,” 
when in the objective case, instead of “‘me.’? Almost 
every hour we may hear such expressions as, “Be- 
tween you and I” (where the preposition ought to be 
followed by me), “It was kind of John to take you 
and I for a ride,” “He told you and I,’’ “Let you 
and I go out,” “He brought you and I a bouquet.” 

In all these cases the verb governs the objective 
case, Which is “me,” not “1.” The intervening “and” 
seems to be the rock on which the grammar of the 
speakers is shipwrecked, though surely “you and 
me”’ is as easy to say as “you and I.”” No one would 
ever think of saying “he told I,’ or “she gave I,” 
without the conjunctive. or participle. 
| The other mistake common in some parts of the 
| country, is that of using the past tense of a verb in- 
| Stead of the past participle,—“I have saw,” “I have 
| went,” instead “I have seen,” “I have gone.”’ This 
| errorseems to have been introduced by the Germans, 
and out of compliment to them, we suppose, has been 
taken up by many Americans who profess to speak 
English and not German. 

The error is so plain and palpable that it is only ne- 
cessary to point it out. We ought to be on our guard 
against allowing the purity of the English language 
in this country to be corrupted by the influence of 
foreign emigration, and the best way to do this is al- 
ways to speak correct English ourselves. This is not 
| only a sign of good education, but of good breeding; 
two things which ought to be, but are not, the same. 

The knowledge of grammar exhibited by persons 
who make the mistakes referred to, is not much su- 
perior to that of the farmer’s son, who had just re- 
turned from boarding-school. He was asked if he 
knew graminar. 
| “O yes, father,” replied this cultivated scholar, «] 
| know her very well, Grammer sits in the chair, fast 
| asleep.” 
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| BOOKS RECEIVED. 

| CHAPTERS ON ANIMALS. By Philip Gilbert Ham- 
erton, author of “The Intellectual Life,’ ec. 

| With twenty illustrations, by J. Veyrassat and 

| Karl Rodmer. Boston: Roberts Brothers. Pp. 

| 253. 

| THe Story or A Hovse. Translated from the 

| French of Viollet-le-Duc, by George M. Towle. 
Boston: J. R. Osgood & Co. 


A technical description of the art of house-build- 
| cially adapted to young architects and all who 
would study beauty, simplicity and convenience it 
| a house design. It is very elegantly printed and lib- 
| erally illustrated, and is similar in aim to “Homes, 
and How to Make Them.” 
| RHYMES AND JINGLES. By Mary Mapes Dodge. 
New York: Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 
In this volume of “jingles,” we have a new and 
| welcome tone in American children’s literature. 
Most of our popular nursery rhymes are of Engli 


He | not handed down fron: intemperate parents to) origin, and convey little meaning beyond the smile 


had a broad but much wrinkled brow; his thin, i the third and fourth generation, Drunkards and | that they excite, Mrs, Dodge's sparl.ling ditties are 
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in the true German vein, full of quaint meanings 
and daintily expressed suggestions, which are sure 
to fill the nursery with innocent prattle and mirth. 
Fast FRIENDS. By J.T. Trowbridge. Boston: J. 

R. Osgood & Co. 

It originally appeared as a serial in St. Nicholas, 
and is one of the best books for boys that has recent- 
ly come to our desk. 


HAZEL 


BLossoms. By John Greenleaf Whittier. 
Joston: '° 


J. R. Osgood & Co. 

This collection of Whittier’s recent poems con- 
tains the “Tribute to Sumner,” “The Prayer of 
Agassiz,” &c., together with the poems written by | 
his sister, Elizabeth H. Whittier. 
— 

AFRAID OF HER, 

At the beginning of this century strong-minded 
ladies were not so numerous as they are reputed to 
be nowadays, and, being regarded as strange, un- 
canny phenomena, the men were somewhat afraid | 
ofthem. In Dr. Granville’s autobiography he gives | 
acurious account of a supper given at the Countess 
of Bessborough’s, on the arrival in London of Mad- 
ame de Stael. = 

On her entering, all the gentlemen retired to the 
farthest end of the room, as if reluctant to approach | 
her. To such a point was this carried, that when 
supper was announced, not a man could be prevailed 
upon to go and offer to lead the distinguished French- 
woman to the supper-room, each gentleman excusing 
himself awkwardly, and skulking behind another, 
leaving the lady in suspense at the singular appear- 
ance she and the company made at that moment. 

At last, Lord Townshend boldly advanced and gave 
her hisarm. At supper, matters were rather worse, 
for,on Madame de Stael being seated, the gentlemen 
drew themselves to the bottom of the table, so that 
Lady Bessborough had to seat herself by her side. 

Sheridan, on seeing whom she exclaimed, “Ah, 
voits le grand Sheridan!’’ would have avoided her, 
and was actually pushed towards her by Lord Hol- 
land. What a capital subject for a caricature! 

Poor Madame de Stael had to pay a heavy penalty 
for her superiority to her sex. The truth, however, 
is, that, like other ladies who insist on their equality 
to the male sex, she made herself formidable in ap- 
pearance by the singularity of her dress, wearing 
especially a large yellow turban on her head, which 
reminded people of the Grand Turk, and the scime- 
tar wherewith he chopped off the heads of offenders. 
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SPIRITUALISM AND TWADDLE. 

All who have paid any attention to the mediums 
who profess to receive communications from de- 
parted spirits, have been struck with the trivial 
character of their utterances. They tell nothing 
worth knowing. Even believers in Spiritualism are 
often disgusted with such gossip and twaddle. 

Mr. A. R. Wallace, an eminent scientific man in 
England, a convert to Spiritualism, explains this 
fact in a curious way. He confesses that a large 
part of the communications are worthless, but adds 
that nothing better can be expected. “A very large 
majority of those who depart this life are persons 
addicted to twaddle,” and there is no transforming 
power in the grave to give them a delight in high 
and intellectual pursuits. These persons are the 
ones who communicate with our world. The higher 
order of souls find better employment, and are ab- 
sorbed by interest in their new and grand existence. 
But the lower order feels lonely in the new world, 
being unfitted for intellectual employments; and it 
isa relief to them to have a goasip with old friends, 
and to renew their memories of a former life. This 
is a plausible explanation, but it is not complimen- 
tary either to the spirits in the other world, or to the 
circles which gather so eagerly to listen to the twad- 
dle. 

cialis tatiana ences 
CURIOUS WORDS. 

The word naughty, with which all children are fa- 

miliar, is from naught,—na whit—meaning nothing. 


It intimates that it is the tendency of wickedness to | ciently protects every one against slander and libel. 
A naughty child is often very ac- 
tive and positive in his or her disobedience, yet, as 
such action is destructive of peace and order, it is 


come to nothing. 


regarded as naught, of no account. 


To bully, meaning to worry or torment in a swag- 
gering manner, is said to be derived from the noisy 


way in which drovers take bullocks to market. 


A nightmare is generally supposed to be some kind 
of horse, on which a person who has supped too 
But we are 
is the Runic word, 


heartily rides, or by which he is ridden. 
told that in this case “mare” 
mara, meaning a spirit, or spectre of the night. 


Luncheon is said to have been originally a noon- 
shun, a meal partaken of by laborers in the fields at | 
noon, when they retire to the shade to shun the noon- 


tide heat. 
a 


GREEK AND AMERICAN LIFE, 


We are inclined to believe the nineteenth century 
the best period in the world’s history, and the Unit- 
ed States the most desirable country on the globe. 
But an article in the November number of the Af- 
Monthly makes out a good case for the an- 


lantic 


sculptures, and for taking an intelligent part in pub- | alone; there is ten pounds for thee; that is better 
lic affairs. Mr. Fiske thinks that Athens produced | than my clothes, Tam sure. And when you take up 
> ore »n than any Jern city, and that its | 2Y head, do not take oif my cap.” Then laying his 
more great men than any modern city, a . | neck upon the block, he added, “Stay, while [give 
people were more highly cultivated than even the | the sign. 
citizens of “the Hub.’ He confesses, however, that | After acer prayer he stretched out his hand, 
this was true only of the freemen, and that for every | S8ying, “Now! now!’ | The word had hardly left 
freeman there were at least four slaves. 


his lips when the axe fell, and the head was severed | 
from the body at a single stroke.—Galazy. 
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We will send the Companion FREE TO JANU-} Poor old “Prince Dyer,” one of the ancient Con- | ae ce 


ARY, 1875, to all new subscribers sent us during 
the months of November and December, 1874. 

CIRCULARS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS will be 
sent to all subscribers who wish them as aids in 
getting new names. 

te 
AN OLD-FASHIONED AUNT. 

Mr. B. F. Taylor, in one of his “Camp-meeting 
Letters,” gives a genial portraiture to the life, of the 
worthy and excellent “everybody's aunt,” whom we 
all know, and whom no community can afford to be 
without: 


necticut slaves, when told (during a certain night of 
alarm in Windham) that ‘the Judgment day’? was 
coning, cried, yin pathetic simplicity, “I’m glad 
on’t, I be; I sha’n’t hab to work so hard!” 


of the next world, and whether it would be just like 
this. The lady, being blessed with a happy family of 
eleven children, has a skeleton in the las in the | 
shape of a stocking-basket that never gets empty, 
and at whose side she has spent many a midnight 
hour i in darning. With this spectre before her eyes, 
she replie d to the girl playfully,— 

“I don’t think we shall’ be required to darn stock- | 
ings after midnight.’ 

“Shure that’s thrue for you, mum—for all the pic- 
tures of angels I have ever seen were barefooted.” 


And there is a mother in Israel, cushioned as to 
her chin, and a face as pleasant and hospitable as an 
open fire on Thentapiving Day. At $100 a pound— 
and nothing could be cheaper—she would be worth 
$20,000, for she weighs two hundred. Her hat is a 
“bunnet.” It shoots out a little in front, like a 
young scoop-shovel. It curls up a little behind, like 
a young wren. She wears about as many hoops as a 
stone jar. But she indulges in a petticoat or two, 
“gethered,”’ as she will tell you, at the top, and puck- 
ered with the pull of a string, as they used to wind a 
clock. A cape without fringe or adornment has fall- 
en upon her like the mantle of the prophet, and en- 
velops her shoulders and her arms, even to the el- 
bows. 

If it were a little peaked and scolloped, it would 
be a vandyke; but it is as unmistakably a cape as 
the Cape of Good Hope. Her hands are in mits, a 
flimsy suggestion of gloves without any fingers. She 
| never dyed her hair; she would about as soon die 
| herself. 

That face of hers beams with goodness and good- 
will. You want her to be your aunt, as she cannot 
‘ your mother. You would be glad to sit by her 
kitchen fire and hear her talk, and she would be pre- 
cisely as glad to have you. Her easy, cushiony way 
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“tilt and the Companion, w ith” 














of walking suggests a gentle old chaise with the top | American Poe seca oagh ne Companion. = -3 10} 
up. She is enjoying every minute of the time. She Cons fs cetati wtee stool S — scans ye a 435 | 
is a saintly old lady, and she needs noassurance from | Gpristian Era and the Companion ee eon 00 | 
you that she will go to heaven. She has it from bet- | Godey’s Lady’s Book and the Companion, Chromo | 
ter authority. The Reseue......... 4 2 
—— “or Galaxy and the Companion . .5 2 








Harper's Monthly < 
Harper’s Weekly and the Companion... 
Harper's Baz id the Companion. 
Hearth and ilome and Companion, 

Ladies’ Floral 


the C ompanion.. 5 3 | 


NO STATUE WHILE IN DEBT. | flarper’s Weekly and the Companion................ 5 25 | 
It is rather hazardous to name a child after or to 


build a monument to a living man. He may not 











With 12 etchings. 
Cabinet and the Companion........ 2 90 









oa neil . la ° . ss Eippine ott’s Ms azine and the Companion ° 00 
turn out so well as was expected, and the n the name | Kew York Independent and the Companion 70 
and monument will be somewhat mortifying. But] New York Observer and the Companion . 415 
; ; ; > , oi Nursery and the Companion...... 310 

> a village 28 re 2» + } ° 
there is a village in France where they will not | New E hgland F aveanee canal tin Companion, 415 
build a monument to a great man even when he is | Peterson’s Magazine and the Companion. 50 





ad, as is 3 are paid. J scent Frenc Rural New-Yorker and the Companion...... .3 9 
dead, unless his debt besaty paid A recent French Scribner's Monthly and the Companion..............+ 5 20 
traveller who visited Milly says: Watchman and Reflector and the Companion, (must 
bea sul 1 Watchman)........0+ 
A pedestal which awaits its monument stands at spnsoecaplsenanaielpe tancalpteieigsie 


the entrance of asquare in Milly village. 
IT asked, “What is that?” 

I was told, “Ibi is the pedestal of Mons. de Lamar- 
tine’s statue.’ 

I inquired, “Has that statue not been made yet?” 
The question was scarcely out of my mouth when 
an old peasant with a weazel-shaped face, came up 
to me and said, with the dryness of a legal’ writ ,— 
“Business has not yet been settled. Lamartine 
still owes money; he owes to workmen and to farm- 
ers, and they are waiting for all those accounts to be 
liquidated, because it is not desirable to erect a 
statue to a man in debt.” 


The subscriptions to these Publications can com- 
mence at the time they are sent us. We do not fur- 
nish specimen copies of any of them. They need 
not necessarily be ordered to the same person, or 
the same Post-Office as the Companion. Our re- 
sponsibility ends when subscribers receive their first 
number. 


FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


Please examine our “Premium List,” 
selections and order at once. 


PERRY MASON & CO. 


PLEASURE AND PROFIT. 
Get Ready for Christmas. 








We don’t know but the peasant was right. Cer- 
tainly, it is not in accordance with the fitness of 
things to build a costly monument to a man, whose 
creditors, while looking at it, might think that they 
would be better pleased if the money it cost had 
been appropriated to the payment of their debts. 


and make your 





MAKING FUN OF A JUDGE, 

The same feeling that indorses the “divine right” 
of kings controlled our Puritan forefathers, and 
made it sacrilege in their eyes to nickname a mag- 
istrate. Our own days of free speech know nothing 
| of such punctilious sentiment, though the law suffi- 


Our Impreved Bracket and Fret Saw 
is no mere toy. is a complete tool, 
and is used by the mechanie as well as 
by boys and girls. It will do work as well 
asa saw costing $250. All who have it 
are delighted. With it you can make 
money. With it you can beautify your 
homes, and with it you can make beauti- 
Sul articles for ¢ hr istmas. 


READ 


this list of Designs which we give with 
the Saw. 





In a work entitled “The History of Massachusetts 
Bay,” printed in 1630, among a long list of legal 
punishments inflicted is the following: “Capt. Stone, 
or abusing Mr. Ludlow and calling him Just-ass, is 
fined a hundred pounds, and prohibited coming 












within the patent without the Governor’s leave up- No Pieces. 
on pain of death.”’ In those days titles were never 3 iia 
given to those to whom they did ‘not belong, and not 3 

more than a dozen of the principal gentlemen took 3 


” 


while in a list of one hun- 


the title of “Esquire, 4 
are distin- é 


dred freemen not more than four or five 
guished by the title “Mr.” 
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9. Card Rec - 73 7 

A DANDY ON THE SCAFFOLD. 10. Match Safe. 2 83 5 

Cxsar, when he received Brutus’ fatal stab, took Yr Pistograh ‘ ax 4. vl 

a i e - oj » digni 13. Ornamenta . 4x 6. 5 

care to fold his mantle and fall with the dignity be- 14. Ornamental as "3 

coming a hero; and Mary, Queen of Scots, bestowed 15. Watch Stand. ~ oe 4. re 

much pains on her execution toilet. But perhaps - eal Ane nl = - —- 

these instances only show a sense of lofty decorum 1g. Fancy Corner I 2x 3. a 

triumphant over the last terrors. When one always = Panee role i : > | 

notorious for pride of dress retains his dandy habits 31. Paper Knife. C4. well 

re it mz > be > 22. Fancy Cross me 

under the stroke of fate, it may truly be calleda $3. Photerranh a 

case of 24. Side Bracket.. oe} 
“The ruling passion strong in death.” 25. Letter Clip 








cient Greek against our own countrymen. Mr. Johr 


Fiske thinks the Athenians understood much better | Patt in the history of his time. 


than we how to enjoy life. They cared less for ele 
gant houses, and costly furniture, 


and less anxiety about money matters. 
The excitement and hurry of our modern life wer 
unknown at Athens, and the citizens were at leisur 


for the study of literature, for listening to philoso- 
plers and orators, for enjoying fine paintings and | 


and luxurious | 
food, than Americans, and, therefore, the women 
had less drudgery at home, and the men fewer cares | 





The first Earl of Holland was a great dandy, who 
n | played a prominent and not altogether a re utable 
‘He was a favorite 

| at the courts of James I. and Charles I.; but when 
-| the civil war broke out, he at first sided with the 
Parliament against the King. In an unlucky hour 
he went over to the royalist side, took - arms 
against the Commonwealth, was defeated, made pris- 
oner, put to trial and duly sentenced to lose his 

| head. He appeared upon the scaffold in white satin 
e | vest and cap, trimmed with silver lace. His costly 
garments were the lawful perquisites of the execu- 
tioner, to whom the Earl said, as he approached the 
block.— 

“Here, my friend, let my body and my clothes | 


OUR IMPROVED 
Bracket and Fret Saw. 
25 Bracket and Ornamental 
Designs, 6 brace 
also full direc 





PERRY MASON & CO., 
Youth’s Companion Office, 
Loston, Mass, 
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money than any in the world. 


are ahead of all others. 
, Steel, TWICE THE USUAL S1ZE, and el 
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(> The Publisher Pre Peay s the Postage on all Subserib- 
ers f 


or 1875. 9 
cannenadiiiie 


PETERSON’S MAGAZINE has the best original sto- 





ries of any of the lady’s books, the best Colored Fashion 
Plates, the best Receipts, the 
A lady was asked by her servant about the nature ete. 






bést Steel Er 
Every family ought totake it. /f gives 
Its superb 


ravings, ete., 
more Jor the 


Mammoth Colored Fashion Plates 


These plates are engraved on 
yantly colored. 





eres ern 
TERMS $200 A YEAR! 
POSTAGE PREPAID BY THE PUBLISHER. 

PostAGE PREPAID by the publish- 
2 Copies for $3 60 "| er, With a copy of the superb mezzo- 
tint (21x26) “WashincTon’s FIRST 
3 ” * 4.80) INTERVIEW WITH His Wire,” to the 

gb rson getting up the Club. 
4 Copies for $6 80 POSTAGE PREPAID by the pub- 
| see with an extra copy of the 
7 . “ 11 004 gazine for the year 18 a pre- 
| ae to the person getting up the 

0 . * 15 00 (Club. 

To larger Clubs, both an extra copy and the mez- 
sotint are sent as premiums, Subscribe to no Magazine 













till you have seen «& specimen of this. 


Address, postpaid, 
CHARLES 


No. 306 Chestnut Street, 


J. PETERSON, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


GG Specimens sent gratis if written for, 


For Beauty of Polish, Saving Labor, Clean= 
liness, Durability & Cheapness, Unequaled. 
MORSE BROS., Prop’rs Canton, Mass. 


New in 1873. Greatly Improved 
THE for 1874. 


Any lady ean at once understand its 
construction and operation. child, 
even, can use it suceessfully. But a few 
| moments required to sweep an ordinary 
| sized room, and the surtace swept will be 
WELCOME found clean, bright and fresh, It 
yaiaece no dust t. Will last from SIX 

to TEN years, working perfectly all the 


| while. 
| Price $3 50 each. 

CARPET Forsale everywhere at Honse Furnish- 
ing, Hardware and General Stores, Can 
be sold in any thriving town, Packed to 
accommodate siuall dealers in dozen and 
half dozen case 

HALEY, MORSE & CoO.,, 
Manufacturers, 

Boston and New York. 


i Beautiful Gift. 


We shall offer, through the Holidays. the fine Oil Chro- 
mos, (just issned,) entitled “The Windfall,” and 
“The Foraging Party,” at the reduced price 50 
cents per pair. They are elegant in design, and ready for 








SWEEPER. 


| 4S6eow 13t 





framing. Sent to any address on receipt of price. Send 
two stamps for c ~ alogue to 
A.S. ANTHONY & CO., Publishers, 
48eow4t New Bedford, Mass. 


$15 00 SHOT GUN. 


A double barrel gun, bar or front action loc! war- 
ranted genuine twist barrels, and a good shoot or no 
sale; with Flask, Pouch al Wad-cutter, for $15. Can 
be sent C. O. D. with privilege to examine before paying 
bill. Send stamp for cirontar to P. POWELL i sO 
Gun Dealers, < 
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238 Main St., Cincinnati, O. 26 






= THE usta CONTAINS THE INK 53.50 


AGENTS Ws ANTE D FOR THE 


LIFE OF JESUS, For Young People. 


A work presenting Christ fo the young in a more attrac- 
tive manner than has ever before been done. Agents al- 
wavs succeed with it, because parents will have it for their 
children. Cont: hin wane urto pages, with 50 full-page en- 
gravings. Price ‘or territory address 

H.8. GoopsrE ED & CO., PUBLISHERS, 
43—26t 






E 
14 Barclay Strect, New York. 


OK AGENTS WANTED 


new e0e TELL IT ALL 


By Mrs. Stenhouse of Salt Lake City, for 2 
ears the wife of a Mormon High Priest. = 
troduction by Mra, Stowe. ‘This story of a 
8 experience lays bare the * hidden life,” 
re the Mormons asa 
ight, Puro 
actually 
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tk them. 

and Good, it is the hest new book o 
ng With good things for all. It is pe 
wheat ith everybody, nd outsells all other | 
one, Min! B say °° speed it.” Eminent women 
and agents are selling 
ress! We 












we will mail Out%t Pree 
pamphlets with full particul: 
Address A, D. WorTHINGt 


Graefenberg Vegetable Pills 
Act gently, removing disturbing causes without leaving 
the system in an unhealthy condition. 

GRAEFENBERG MARSHALIL’S CATHOLICON, 
A wonderful remedy for those distressing complaints to 
which women are subject. These medicines are purely 






<8. 
ete. sent free to att 
oko. Hadtoray Goan. 












vegetable. Sold by gis Send for Almanac. 
GRAE Ni ERG COMPANY, 


35—lv 56 Reade Street, N. Y. 
Ladies at Home 

And Men ~ have other business. wanted as acent 

Novel plans, pleasant work, Goop ray. “ul 2 ut 

stam for particulars. THE GRAPHIC CO MI ANY: a 


















and 41 Park Place, 


New York. 15--26i 














YELLOW LILIES. 


There lived a holy hermit in hoary Bethnal Wood, 
His home a leaf-strewn cavern, and bitter herbs his food; 
For prayer, and thought, and fasting, he chose the solitude. 
One day a stranger entered. His head and feet were bare; | 
His robes were soiled and tattered, uncombed his beard 
and hair; 
He asked a drink of water and the way to Bethnal Fair. | 
| 
The hermit brought the water in a yellow wooden cup, | 
Which bore a carven image of the Lord Christ lifted up; | 
And he said, “‘At the Fair at Bethnal I charge thee do not | 
stop. | 
“There all the vilest gather for pleasure, ease or gain; | 
And with revelry unhallowed the starry nights profane; | 
While not a soul remembers the Lord Christ in his pain.” | 


“Nay, brother, we are soldiers, and this the battle-ground; | 
Before the devil's stronghold should Christ’s best men be 


Where wickedness aboundeth His grace shall more | 


abound. | 
Soon as the stranger vanished, the hermit knelt to pray; | 
But a pressing call of duty rang in his ears all day. | 
To Bethnal Fair at sunset he rose and took his way. 
In the borders of the forest he found a starving child, 
Whose parents had been murdered by robbers in the wild. 
He bore it to a dwelling where peace and plenty smiled. 
They took the little orphan in the place of one who died; 
Then on to tind the stranger at Bethnal Fair he hied, 
And found, indeed, for,twenty years, work for the Cruci- 
fled. 


He cheered the heart of sorrow; he soothed the nerves of 


He taught the sin-sick soul the way eternal life to gain; 

And saw no more the hermitage till life was on the wane. 

And when they bore him thither, to die the spring beside, 

He sought in vain the carven cup, with the Lord Christ 
erucified, 

But a wondrous golden goblet its rocky niche supplied. 


And while he drank, the stranger of twenty sumeease yee 

Looked on him through the water, and he knew his Lord 
at last 

Straight upjinto His loving arms his weary spirit cast. 

They buried with the hermit the wondrous golden cup; 

From the grave, another spring-time, a lily plant came up, 

Whose yellow chalices still breathe of love, and faith, and 
hope. Independent. 

~~? - 


For the Companion. 


THE WONDERFUL TALISMAN. 

The beautiful little book, “In His Name,” by 
Rev. E. E. Hale, takes its title from a secret 
watchword. It was a countersign of the first 
Protestant Christians—known as “‘Waldenses’’— 
who began to multiply seven hundred years ago 
in the South of France. 

Forced to conceal their movements from their 
Papal persecutors, these fellow-sufferers of faith 
made themselves known to each other by the 
words, “For the love of Christ.” Any one who 
at the sound of those words answered “In His 
NAME” was immediately recognized as one of 
the brotherhood. 

The power and charm of that Christian coun- 
tersign in the dark ages are finely figurative of 
the power of Christ Himself everywhere, when 
truly invoked by distressed hearts. The influ- 
ence sometimes, even upon the profane and god- 
less, of a solemn appeal to Him in an hour of 
need, is vividly described in the following story. 

A rich and haughty Italian nobleman, who was 
such a stranger to religion that he hardly knew 
even the name of the Saviour, one day seeing < 
beggar on his palace grounds, ordered him to be 
driven away. But the poor man, half famished, 
besought the servants for Christ’s sake to give 
him a piece of bread. 

To their astonishment, the master immediately 
commanded them to bring a whole loaf for the 
beggar. The words, “for Christ’s sake,’ had 
wakened singular emotions in his sonl. He had 
no true idea of the meaning of the words, and 
there was no one that told him; but they returned 
to him again and again, and became indelibly 
stamped on his memory. ; 

He continued, however, to lead the same proud 
and voluptuous life, caring only for his own pleas- 
ure, a profane and thoroughly worldly man, 

Years passed away. One day the rich Italian 
found himself fleeing from the face of a mortal 
enemy. In some reckless adventure he had 
wounded the honor of a fellow-nobleman, who 
in revenge swore to take his life. 

To save himself, he travelled abroad. His ad- 
versary followed him secretly from city to city, 
and from country to country, watching his dead- 
ly opportunity. At last the hunted man was 
waylaid and overcome. 

Disarmed, he lay at the avenger’s feet. The 
dagger was lifted to strike. In a sudden impulse 
of fear and agony, he cried, “Spare me, for 
Christ's sake!” 

Instantly a change came over the face of his 
enemy, and the lifted arm fell. “For Christ's 
sake I spare thee. No other name could save 
thee!’ said the would-be murderer in a solemn 
voice, 


The young nobleman was astonished at the ef- 


| hands. 
Him who bore the wonderful name. He felt His 
| saving power, and acknowledged Him as the only 





fect of the words which he had used with so little 


sense of their meaning. They possessed an inter- | 
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est for him now. He longed to find some one to 
explain them. 

At length, in a Protestant country, he was 
thrown into the company of Christians. They 
answered his questions, and placed a Bible in his 
He read it, and for the first time knew 


name given under heaven whereby he could be 
saved, 


—-- oo 
EMIGRANTS DRAWING THEIR 
OWN WAGON. 


A singular story comes from the Columbus 
(O.) Dispatch, showing that even the “poor 
whites” of the South are capable of pluck and 
perseverance on occasion, Without criticising 
the management, or the style of enterprise indi- 
cated by such a mode of travel, it is fair to say 
that none but men of singular grit and muscle 
could pull an emigrant wagon through the State 
of Ohio. The story in the Dispatch is as follows 
—with just a bit of romance and a kindly touch 
of nature at the end of it: 





Two men, three women, 2 wagon and a blind 
man arrived in the city under circumstances that 
elicited considerable sympathy. The blind man 
Was not a permanent fixture of the party; he 
tacked himself to it in Southern Ohio, and was 
dropped out in Columbus. 

The five persons remaining were brothers and 
sisters, and were named Martin. One of the 
women was about thirty years old, the others in 
the neighborhood of twenty, and the men close to 
twenty-five. 

They said they had started from Randolph 
County, North Carolina, with one horse, a wag- 
on and a few domestic effects, bound northward, 
to better their condition, but without any special 
point certainly in view. Their horse died some- 
where the other side of Chillicothe, and from that 
point to Columbus, (over fifty miles,) they had 
dragged the wagon themselves. 

They made halt on High Street, between State 
and ‘Town, and attracted the attention of a large 
number of people, by their ragged, dirty condi- 
tion, as well as by their singu'ar manner of leco- 
motion, They were shaping their course to a 
— north of Indianapolis, where they had 

riends living. 

One of the sympathetic crowd that gathered 
around the meandering North Carolinians re- 
newed an old acquaintance. He had been a sol- 
dier during the late war, and had a vivid recol- 
lection of a family in North Carolina who, under 
circumstances of distress to him, had hospitably 
received him and furnished him provisions, 

In the women of the forlorn party he recog- 
nized, after a short conversation, the identical 
persons to whose bounty he was indebted for a 
“square meal’? when soldiering. 

Their story established considerable _ pity 
among those who heard it—particularly in the 
case of Col. Groom, who by his own exertions 
among the merchants along the street, secured 
donations for them to the amount of eighty dol- 
lars. This money would enable them to buy a 
horse. Several pairs of shoes were also given 
them, and they were provided with places to 
sleep over night. 


TWICE CAUGHT. 

It is no reproach to be overreached once by an 
ingenious rogue, who tells a plausible story. But 
to be taken in twice by the same rogue, in the 
same way, is mortifying: 


As a certain learned judge, in Mexico, walked 
one morning in court, he thought he would see 
whether he was in time for business; and feeling 
for his repeater, he found it was not in his poe- 
ket. 

“As usual,” said he toa friend who was with 
him, as he passed through the crowd near the 
door; “as usual, I have left my watch at home, 
under my pillow.” 

He went on the bench, and thought no more of 
it. The court adjourned, and he returned home. 
As soon as he was quietly seated in his parlor he 
bethought him of his watch, and, turning to his 
wife, he asked her to send for it. 

“But,” said she, “I sent it to you three hours 
ago. 

“Sent it to me?” 

“Certainly,” replied the lady; ‘‘and by the per- 
son you sent for it.” 

“The person I sent for it?’ echoed the judge. 

“The very person you sent for it. You had not 
left home more than an hour, when a well-dressed 
man knocked at the door and asked to see me. 
He brought one of the very finest turkeys I ever 
saw, and said that on your way to court you met 
an Indian with a number of fowls, and, having 
bought this one at quite a bargain, you had giv- 
en him a couple of reals to bring it home, with 
the request that I would have it killed, picked 
and put to cool, as you intended to invite your 
brother judges to dine with you to-morrow, ‘And 
O, by the way, Senorita,’ said he, ‘his excellency 
the judge requested me to ask you to give your- 
self the trouble to go and take his wateh from 
under the pillow, where he says he left it as 
usual this morning, and send it to him by me.’ 
And, of course, I did so.”’ 

“Well,” replied his honor, “all I can say to 
you is, that you are as great a goose as the bird 
isaturkey. The man was a thief. I never sent 
for my watch. 
the watch is lost forever.’ 

The trick was a cunning one; and after a 
laugh, it was resolved actually to have the tur- 
key for to-morrow’s dinner, and to have his 
honor’s brothers of the bench to enjoy so dear a 
morsel. Accordingly, after the adjournment of 
court next day, they all repaired to his dwelling. 


You've been imposed on, and 


' Searcely had they entered, when the lady broke 
| forth with congratulation to his honor upon the 
' recovery of his stolen watch. 
| “How happy am I,” exclaimed she, “that the 
villain was apprehended!” 
“Apprehended!”’ said the judge, with sur- 
prise. 
| “Yes, and doubtless convicted, too, by this 
time,” said the wife. 

“You are always talking riddles,” replied he; 
“explain yourself. I know nothing of thief, 
| watch or conviction.” 

“It can’t be possible that I have been again de- 
| ceived!” said the lady; “but this is the story: 
| About one o’clock to-day a pale young gentle- 
} man, dressed in a seedy suit of black, came to 
| the house in great haste,—almost out of breath. 


know he never dines without brandy and water 
and never goes to bed without a terrapin or oys. 
ter supper, with plenty of champagne; and more 
than that, he was never known to be drunk. §o 
here is a living exemplar and disproof of the 
temperance twaddle about the dangerous nature 
of an occasional glass and the destructive effects 
of a temperate use of good liquors, 

Now it so happened that this specimen of safe 
brandy-drinking was a relation of ours. He 


died in a year or two after that with chronic 


| He said he was just from court; that he was one | 


| of the clerks; that the great villain who had the 
| audacity to steal your honor’s watch had just 
| been arrested; that the evidence was nearly per- 
| fect to convict him, and all that was required to 
}complete it was the turkey, which must be 


sent with a porter by your express orders.” 
“And you gave it to him?” 
“Of course I did! Who could have doubted 
him, or resisted the orders of a judge?” 
“Watch—and turkey—both gone! Pray, what 
are we to do for dinner?” 
But the lady had taken care of her guests, not- 
withstanding her simplicity, and the party en- 
joyed both the joke and their dinner, 


+o. 
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MY SHIP. 
O, long expected, never seen! 
The hills are crowned with blossoms sweet, 
The wide West blows the shores between, 
But yet no sails my vision meet. 
The waters blue, with dancing keel 
Of homeward barks, may sparkle on; 
The beacon star unsetting steal 
Through rosy fringes of the morn. 
And dawn by dawn its opal doors 
Throw open to the sea, but gleam 
No silver sails from spicy shores 
To fill the measure of my dream. 
Clear in the calm of wide midday, 
Deep to the pale horizon line, 
My eye may sweep the happy bay, 
Nor sail, nor signal, catch of mine. 
Ah, haply, after faded days 
Have spent my watch, yet faith restores 
The vision, in life’s parting rays, 
Of havened waves and golden oars. 
My bark, detained, shall come at last, 
if still my patient faith I hold, 
Freighted with bounties of the past, 
And promises of gifts untold. 
+r 
FRIGHTENED CHINAMEN. 

Chinamen learn things quicker on foreign soil 
than they do on their own. Those who live in 
California have found out pretty much all about 
earthquakes; but the masses in the old country, 
even in Hong Kong, where they are most sur- 
rounded by Englishmen and English science, are 
as superstitious about earthquakes as their re- 
motest ancestors were. The ‘“‘shock’’ of June, 
1874, felt in that city and neighborhood, is thus 
described: 

The rumbling and trembling of the earth lasted 
fully fifteen seconds, bringing down cornices in 
houses on the Praya, while at the Hong Kong 
Fire Insurance Station the engine ran out of the 
house on to the Praya, 

At the Police Court there was a loud noise as 
if heavy weights were being drawn across the 
floor. Bells in private houses were rung, and so 

reat was the oscillation that the large bell at the 
Central Fire Station boomed twice, while in the 
Police compound the earth was observed to roll 
as a wave, causing much alarm. 

The Chinese population showed great fear, and 
rushed from their houses into the streets. Two 
small Chinese houses in the Hallywood road were 
thrown down and the occupants buried in the 
ruins. They were fortunately rescued with little 
injury beyond bruises. 

At the joss house some workmen were engaged 
in hanging a large ornamental glass candelabra, 
when, without any cause or notice, they suddenly 
found themselves prostrate before the two drag- 
ons which guard the entrance, while the candela- 
bra lay smashed into a thousand pieces. The 
men got up and ran into the building, where they 
prostrated themselves before the Joss figures, 
yelling at the top of their voices. 

In a few minutes the joss house was filled with 
a frightened crowd of devotees, who were pray- 
ing to the idols to ward off the anger of the Ge- 
nius of Fungshuey. Mothers placed their babes 
on the altars and bowed to Joss, while many 
others were heard lamenting this visitation of the 
“Tea-long,”’ or “Earth Dragon,’’ to whose move- 
ment in changing his position beneath the sur- 
face they attribute the shaking and rumbling 
noises of an earthquake. 


ep - 
A FEARFUL PENALTY. 

“Be sure your sin will find you out” is as sol- 
emnly true when applied to the retribution of a 
personal bad indulgence as it is in cases of con- 
cealed capital guilt. Hall’s Journal of Health 
quotes the language too often used by apologists 
| for “temperate” drinking of alcoholic liquors, 
| and selects an instance that carries its own warn- 
ing with it: 

A glass of beer can’t hurt anybody! Why, I 
know a person—yonder he is now—a specimen 
of manly beauty, a portly six-footer; he has the 
bearing of a prince; he is one of our merchant 
princes. His face wears the hue of youth; and 





now, at the age of fifty odd, he has the quick, | 


brought into court, and for that he had been | 


} 





| 


diarrhea, a common end of those who are never 
drunk, or never out of liquor. He left his widow 
a splendid mansion up town, and a clear five 
thousand a year, besides a large fortune to each 
of his children, for he had ships on every sea, 
and credit at every counter, but which he never 
had occasion to use. 

For months before he dled—he was a year dy- 
ing—he could eat nothing without distress; in 
the midst of his millions he died of inanition, 

That is not the half, reader. He had been a 
steady drinker, a daily drinker for twenty-eight 
years. He left a legacy to his children which he 
did not mention. Scrofula has been eating up 
one daughter for fifteen years; another is in the 
mad-house; the third and fourth were of un- 
earthly beauty—there was a kind of grandeur in 
that beauty—but they blighted, and paled, and 
faded into heaven, we trust, in their sweetest 
teens; another is tottering on the verge of the 
grave; and only one of them is left all the senses, 








+> 


HOW JOHN BUNYAN GOT OUT OF 
PRISON. 

One good act multiplies itself, and goes farther 
than the well-doer ever knows. A kind deed to 
ingle fugitive released a whole people from 
persecution, and sent forth from prison the most 
glorious name in religious literature. Here is the 
story: 






Bunyan was in his day quite a controversial 
writer, and was very severe upon the Quakers 
until he learned that through the intercession of 
the Quakers he obtained his release from prison. 
It is a somewhat noteworthy fact, now well au- 
thenticated, that Charles II. liberated Quakers 
and Puritans from continement through the per- 
sonal intercession of the Quakers, among whom 
was Richard Carver, who was mate of the fish- 
ing vessel which conveyed the King to France 
after the famous battle of Worcester, 1651. 

This honest Quaker sailor, after twenty years 
had rolled away, appeals to the King in person 
in behalf of those who were in prison. When 
the fugitive king fled for his life, this sailor con- 
veyed him on shore. 

The vessel was bound for Poole, coal-laden, 
with two passengers, who passed for merchants 
running away from their creditors; the fugitive 
King and Lord Wilmot were landed at Fecamp 
in Normandy, upon the back of a Quaker, and 
the vessel recrossed the channel to Poole. 

When the honest sailor appeared before His 
Majesty, the King expressed astonishment that 
he had not previously songht some reward; the 
sailor replied that he merely had done his duty, 
and God had rewarded him with peace of mind. 

“And now, Sire, Lask nothing for myself, but 
that Your Majesty will do the same for my 
friends that I did for you, set the poor, pious 
sufferers at liberty, that you may have that peace 
and satisfaction that always follow poses | ac- 
tions.” King Charles thereupon pardoned four 
hundred and seventy-one Quakers, and many In- 
dependents and Baptists, among them John Bun- 
yan. 


penal callie Ss 
DO LIVE ANIMALS EVER “RAIN 
DOWN ?” 


We read in the fable-books about the travels 
of fish and frogs, and in some stories not fable 
we are certified of their occasional very long 
voyages and journeys; but above all the other 
wonderful feats these creatures perform as trav- 
ellers must be ranked their flying trips to the 
clouds and back again. Farm and Fireside 
speaks thus of fishes, &c., “raining down.” 


Instances of fish having fallen in considerable 
numbers are reported in Great Britain. A shower 
of three-spined sticklebacks, of the genus Paster- 
ostens, not long ago fell in Merthyr-Tydville, in 
Wales, sprinkling the ground and housetops with 
them for several square miles, they being alive 
when they fell, having been conveyed thirty miles 
from the brackish ponds near the sea, where 
these fish abound. 

Another instance is recorded as having oc- 
curred at Torrens, in the Isle of Mull, where her- 
rings were strewed on a hill six hundred yards 
from the sea, and one hundred feet above the 
level thereof. Like showers are of frequent oc- 
currence in tropical regions where violent winds 
and storms prevail. 

In India, showers of fish, weighing from one 
and one-half to three pounds are on record, they 
being alive, as in the former cases, when they 
fell. Whirlwinds and waterspouts would ex- 
plain such a phenomenon. 


+> 


ON THE ALPS. 

Ex-Mayor Medill, of Chicago, writing from 
Switzerland to the Tribune of that city, says 
that he has seen hundreds of English ladies 
tramping over the mountains, Alpensteck in 
hand, and evidently quite able to take care 0 
themselves, They care nothing about a walk 
fifteen or twenty miles a day up a steep acclivity 
or along a narrow mule-path skirting the edge of 
a precipice. “But,” he says, “whenever J meet 
a woman carried on a sedan-chair by four Switz- 
ers up a mountain, to see a glacier, an avalanche 
ora cascade, it is not necessary to look at her 





elastic step of our young men of twenty-five, and | prodigious mass of back hair to know that she is 
‘none more full of wit and mirth than he; and I! not English, but American,” 
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For the Companion. 
LITTLE BROWN ACORN. 


Little brown Acorn swung on a tree, 
While the leaves turned yellow and red. 
“Many a day I have been here,” said he, 
«And so, 2s I’m tired as tired can be, 
I think I will go to bed.” 


Little brown Acorn let go his hold 
Of the mother-oak, old and grim. 
Then down the mossy bank he rolled, 
And though the earth was wet and cold, 
It mattered not to him. 


Little brown Acorn hid under a gray 
Mossed rock on the side of the hill. 
Inever have heard that he’s gone away; 
So should you look there this very day, 

I'm sure you will find him still. 


Little brown Acorn under the snow, 

When the winter days are come, 
While the winds blow high and the winds blow low, 
While the mornings dawn and the sunsets go, 

Stays in his chosen home. 


Little brown Acorn naught will befall 
Till the stormy months are o'er; 
But when in the oaks the robins shall call, 
He will lift up his head so green and so tall, 
Little brown Acorn no more, 
Mrs. M. E. C. BATEs. 


——_+o+— --- 


For the Companion, 
THE HENS AND KATY. 
By Frances Lee, 





Katy sat on the chopping-log at the. bottom of 
the woodpile, with an open Bible in her hand 
and a dish of shelled corn in her lap. 

She had been to chureh in the morning, and 
sat up straight, dressed in her wide-brimmed leg- 


horn hat with white ribbons and rosebuds, and | 


her best embroidered frock, and rose-colored 
sash. 

Now she had come home and gone back to her 
week-day gingham and shaker sun-bonnet, with 
its blue cape and ribbons. 

Papa and mamma were taking a nap, or read- 
ing in the Observer,—and that was about the 
same to Katy. Grandpa, with his dear old white 
head, was reading in the Greck Testament, in the 
sunny south piazza, behind a flickering veil o 
jessamine, and honeysuckle, and climbing roses. 





Carlton was in his perch, high up in the apple 
tree, and he wouldn’t come down or answer. 

So there was nothing left for Katy but'to take 
4dish of corn and go and preach to the hens. 

“This was the text Mr. Golden preached about 
this morning,” said she, pretending to point it 
out with her small forefinger, “ ‘For he shall not 
much remember the days of his life; because God 


: answereth him in the joy of his heart.’ I don’t 
| know what it means, and I think neither did Mr. 
| Golden. But I’ll talk to you about it, and you 
must pay attention and not crake. You old red 
| rooster, don’t you lift your feet so high and gob- 
ble down the corn so greedy! You wait and let 
| me tell you what it says.” 
| Then Katy turned over the leaves of the Bible, 
looking along the pages as though she was find- 
ing a text. 

“O yes, here it is,’? said she; “ ‘Woe unto the 
greedy man. Behold, he hath less than he who 
greedieth not. And there is Brahma scrooping 
up her feathers and talking right out in meeting, 
That is very wrong indeed; I’ve told you so, often 
and often. I'll tell you now what my mother did 
in preaching time this to-day. She yawned both 
her bonnet strings off; and I laughed, and she 
shook her head and looked stiff at me. 
Mrs. Lobster gave me some candy over the side 
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of the pew, andI scrunched it with my teeth, 
and then mamma jammed me up on the seat 
hard, and I cried, and Mrs. Lobster gave me some 
more candy, and that is all, And now I'll tell 
you what will be fun, Mrs. Brahma, Don’t you 
say a word, and I’ll fix a good joke on Old Red.” 

Old Red was a tall rooster that was blind with 





one eye, and always seemed to feel he must look 
out twice as sharp for himself on that account. 
Katy put down her Bible, and ran for a deep 
| yellow dish that was thrown by, under the corn 
houses. She took it to the pump and washed it, 
and washed it, and washed it, till, when she put 
it in the shadow of the woodpile, half full of 
clear, clean water, you wouldn’t have known 
there was any water in it at all; at least Old Red 
didn’t. 

“Bid, bid, bid,’’ said she, dropping in some 
kernels of corn. 

Of course Old Red came stepping along ahead; 
he always did. Stepping up, lifting first one leg 
and then the other as high as he could, and then 
putting it down carefully, and pecring out this 
way and that with his one eye. And, sure 
enough, in he went over head and neck in the 
water. His head came out a great deal quicker 
than it went in, and for a minute he forgot all 
his dignity and high-stepping ways, while he 
| sputtered and fluttered and choked, till little 
Katy fairly screamed with laughter. 

Immediately there was a stir behind the vines 
on the piazza. It seemed grandpa had fallen 
asleep over his Greek Testament, when, of a sud- 
den, came Katy’. shouts and laughter to disturb 
the perfect quiet. And there were the neighbors 
| to think of, too! I will leave it to you, my dear, 

if you wouldn’t have been shocked to hear your 


| 
' 
| 





f| little granddaughter do such a rude thing on the 


Sabbath day. 

But then, again, on the other hand, suppose 
you had been the little granddaughter, thinking 
of nothing at all, only the fun of fooling the old 
red rooster, although you did know better! I tell 
you grandfathers can make themselves very dis- 
agreeable sometimes, even if they do have dear, 
old white heads; especially if they come out and 
shake you, and then send you in to your mother 
to tell her your naughtiness. 

Then, O dear me, how stuffy and close the 
house seemed to Katy! 
stay till tea time, and learn another hymn besides 
the usual Sunday one. It was 

“Jerusalem, my happy home,” 
and she still remembers every word of it. 





AN AFrICAN’s FEAR.—A poor, simple-hearted 
African once went to Mr. Moffat, the missionary, 
and told him, with a lugubrious face, that his 
dog had torn hiscopy of the New Testament, and 
swallowed some leaves of it; and that he was 

grieved about it, for the dog was very valuable. 
| “But,” said the missionary, “why do you 
| grieve so? You can get another Testament, and 
the leaves will not hurt the dog.” 
| “Ah,” said the little savage, “that’s what I 
| fear. He isa good hunter and a good watch-dog; 
| andthe New Testament is so full of gentleness 
| and love that I am afraid he will never be of any 
: Service again.” 





Then | 








But there she had to} 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
i. 
WORD SQUARE, 
1. Four grains, 
2 wroverb. 


3. A bird. 


4. One employed. 
5. Pavilions. 
J.5. 
2. 
TRANSPOSITIONS. 

We should 
child. 
d » — — before the soldier for protection. 
She should not have ——— the bouquet when the 
flowers were " 

— — — in the ranks who look like ——. 

She —— her fruit on old fashioned china, 
with ——— on it. 
to his becoming a fop, he only dressed —— 





our equanimity when correcting 





a 














She 
such guests. 
As an 
He had 


the table for 





no pains when she 








thing she had no ice-house — ——. 
— in the success of his 





Aunt Lots. 





These two boys are doing the same thing. What 
is it? L. @. 


4, 
CHARADE, 


Take up your first and come with me, 
Put on your cloak and tippet too; 
The weather's cold to-day, you see, 
You'll need them ere our journey’s through. 


O’er snow-clad hills and vales we'll ride; 
Our second’s coming now in sight; 
Porters approach, clerks step aside, 
Our gentle host helps us alight., 


He’s stout and fat, our gentle host, 

He wears a flashing, sparkling third; 
Tis supper time, I think, almost, 

The noisy gong will soon be heard. 


We'll order onc-and-two’s for tea, 
Baked in my whole, so round and bright. 
To-morrow we'll the wonders see, 
But now we'll bid you all good-night. 
xX. ¥. Z. 


5. 
CROSS WORD ENIGMA. 


My first is in funny, but not in cross, 
My second is in foreman, but not in boss; 
My third is in teacher, but not in school; 
My fourth is in grammar, but not in rule; 
My fifth is in postage, but not in mail; 
My sixth is in strong, but not in frail; 
My seventh is in State, but-not in Alaska; 
My whole is a thriving town in Nebraska. 
J. W. JONES. 


6. 
REBUS. 





An old fashioned proverb. 





Conundrums. 


Why are politicians very rude men? Because 
they are continually running against each other. 

When is a rock in a quarry like a grape-vine? 
When it has tendrils, (ten drills.) 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Yo Semite. 

2. Thorns fence in the tender plants from harm. 

3. Van Buren, Adams, Washington, Monroe, Polk, 
Jefferson, Buchanan, Madison, Lincoln, Fillmore, 
Tyler, = Taylor, Grant. 


* port 
COMET 
BET 


= 
5. Half words and inuendoes are half lies and un- 
derhanded. 





7 
SCIENTIFIC AND USEFUL. 
Bearing in mind the fact that the new Elastic Truss re- 
tains the rupture under all circumstances and is worn 
with entire ease and comfort night and day till a perfect 
and permanent cure is effected, it is not surprising that 
few other Trusses are now used, This Truss is sent b 


mail anywhere and circulars ougpted free by the Elastic 
ss Co., No. 683 Broadway, New York city. Branch 





office, 129 Tremont Street, eorner Winter Street, Boston 





BE SURE. 


Whene’er a step you wish to take, 
“Be sure” to take it would be right; 
Or you some sad mistake may make, 
Which may life’s brightest prospects blight, 
“Prevention better is than cure,” 
As thousands to their joy have found; 
Then would you happiness secure, 
Step not upon forbidden ground. 
Wheno’er the Boys may need new “Clothes,” 
Coat, Pants, Vest, Hat and Shoes complete, 
“Be sure” to “Suit” them at FENNO’s, 
Corner of Beach and Washington Street. 


SOMETHING NEW. © 


The Pet Game of the 


Tue LIGHTNING Dart WHEEL. 
Day. 








The most fascinating and instructive Game of the age. 
Instruction and amusement combined. This New Game 
supplies a need long felt; something combining Amuse- 
ment with Exercise and Instruction. In rainy weather, 
or when prohibited from out-door sports, children here 
find something particularly adapted to their wants,—as 
this is either a Parlor or Out-door Game. Its un- 
paralleled sale affords the strongest evidence of its success, 
and its very moderate price brings it within the reach 0} 








all. Price $l. Send for circular. Where not introduced 
will send by mail, postage paid, on receipt of price, Ad- 
dress > BROS. & CO., Manufacturers, East 
Sw 


anzey, N. UH. Alsofor sale by Game and Toy Dealers 
generally. 46— 





PIANOS. 


WOODWARD & BROWN 


Were awarded the FIRST Premium at the Mechanics 
Fair, Boston. 


J poms, 514 WASHINGTON STREET. 
itr A 


Clarke's 


New Method s $ Piano-Forte. 

Endorsed by the Musical, Educational and 
general Press, and by Good Teachers, to be 
Beyond all Comparison the Best 
to be had at Book and Music stores. 





Sent by Mail, Price, $3.75. 
LEE & WALKER,}°*Putuabenema, 





VHE ENCHANTED TEA CHEST; or, The 

Iiundred Wreaths of Perfume. Unique, Puzzling 
and Attractive. A Perfume Casket and difficult Puzzle 
combined. Price 30 cents. 

Cupid’s Magic Cards. These curious cards will 
make any person, showing them, reveal their greatest se- 
crets, They defy detection and cause great amusement, 
Price 30 cents. 

Scientific Experiments for Winter Evenings. 
A series of instructive and amusing experiments, easily 
performed, and without the slightest danger; accompa- 
nied by an illustrated book of instructions. Price 50 cts. 

The New Oriental Figure Puzzle, an endless 
source of entertainment, Price 30 cents. 

Either of the above will be sent by mail, postage paid, 
on receipt of the price by HAPPY HOURS COMPANY, 
No. 1 Chambers Street, New York. 48 


VAILL’S 


Manufactured in great variety. 
Nearly 100 kinds and sizes, 
Adapted for the parlor, drawing 


PATENT 


room, library, verandah, church, 
concert hall, lecture room, sea- 
side and shipboard, A variety 


FOLDING 


= of folding cane seat chairs for 
the South and tropicalcountries, 
For sale by all first-class deal« 


E. W. VAILL, CHAIRS 


Worcester, Mass. ers in furniture and house furs 
Patentee and Manuf'r. nishing goods. Send for cuts. 
For a page of illustrations see Companion Premium Lists 


YCSASRSDSS§ 


4, ADDRESS or VISITING Cards for 25 cents. Sam- 
° nes of Snowflake, Marble, Satin and all colors of 
Bristol cards, FREE. Agents wanted; outfit 20 cents. 
ULLMAN & CO., 12 Winter Street. Boston, Mass. 


Beautiful Decalcomania or 
Men, women and 


Transfer Pictures, with full instructions and catalogae 
st-paid for 10cents, 100 for 50 cents, Easily trans- 
erred. Heads, landscapes, Flowers, Birds,&c. Agents 
wanted. J. L., PATTEN & CO.,71 Pine St. N.Y. 
E M P LOY M E N ) Fee we have 
just what you need. Our 9x11 Mounted Chromos outsell 
any thing in the market. Mr. Persons writes: “I struck 
$1. yesterday, and by working easy four hours, cleared 










































7.” A lady has just reported her profits for the forenoon 
as $5; yesterday up to 2 o’clock she cleared $750. We 
can prove beyond question that one agent ordered 5600 of 
these chromos in eleven werking days. We have the 
largest and finest assortment in the United States. We 
will send an assorted 100 of the best selling free of charge 
on receipt of $650. Send in your orders or give us a call. 
—- by mail 25c., or 12 for$l. BOSTON FRAME 
AND CHROMO CO., 252 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


FRANK FINCH, Clyde, N. Y., 
Wants —_ everywhere to sell his Ornamental Visiting 
Cards. £#.xact imitation of Elegant Penmanship. Sam- 

ples in colors and gold, terms, etc., free to all. 48—4t 
ONEY made rapidly with Stencil and Key Check 
Outfits. Catalogues, samples and full partic- 

ulars FREE. S.M.SPrENcER, 117 Hanover St., Boston. 
ay . The Best 

Printing Presses.747.307 
S6% for Cards, La- $1 Size for Cir- 
bels, Envelopes, &c culars, Etc. 
Business Men do their own Printing and Ad- 
vertising. Boys and Amateurs have delight- 
fulamusement and money making. Send stamp 
for circular, specimens, etc., to the Manufacturers, 
KELSEY & CO., Meriden, Conn, 
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The Surscerirrion Price of the COMPANION is 
$1.75, which includes the payment of the 


Postage by us. 


New subscriptions can commence at any time during 
the year. 

Tur Comranton is s ent to subscribers until an explicit 

order is received by the Publishers for its discontinu- 

ance, and all payment of arrearages is made, as re- 

quired by law 


PAYMENT for th e Comy panic m, when sent by mail, should 

















be made in Money or Iank-checks, or Drafts. 
Wit ‘EITHER OF THESE CAN Bh rROCURED, send the 
Money ina registered letter. All postmasters are re- 
quired to register letters whenever requested to do so, 

The date against your name onthe margin of your paper 

1ows to what time your subscription is paid. 

RENEWALS.—Three weeks are required after receipt of 
money by us before the date opposite your name can 
be changed, 

DISCONTINUANCES,—Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subseriber wishes 
his paper stopped All arrearages must be paid, 

ive the name of the Post-Office to which your 
i em. Your name cannot be found on our 
done 

The court sided that all subseribers to newspa- 
per msible until arrearages are paid,and 
thei dered to be discontinued, 

Letters to publishers should be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CO., Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass. 





CHINESE GLAZED WARE. 
term “ehina”’ 
of being 
associated invariably with the two qualities of trans- 
The art of enam- 
elling pottery is very old in China—perhaps as old 
as two hundred years before the Christian era. 

“The € 
covery which they kept to themselves, and which 
relieved them great 


The 


wity 


applied to crockery ware is al- 


3 signifieant elegance and excellence, 


parency and perfection of glazing. 


hinese 
of a many of 
which in our ignorance of 
of glazes. They 


which combined in itself 


it were incidental to our 
had found a material 
silex, an alkali and alum- 
ina: in faet, a substance which contained in itself 
all that goes to make a glaze. This was the variety 
of feldspar which mineralogists call orthoglaze—a 





making 





the difficulties | 


* | man who is 


had early made one important dis- | 


| uine article is bad « hough, and 


hard gray stone, known to the Chinese as petuntze. 

“This rock is oeeasionally found, as geologists 
term it, degraded or decomposed; in other words, 
reduced by the action of the atmosphere to powder. 
The rain falls on it in this state and makes it into 
elay, and in doing so washes from it all that water | 
will melt; that is, deprives it of its alkali. 

“In this state it is the famous kaolin of the Chi- 
nese, the possession of which has enabled them to | 
make the semi-transparent pottery which we call 


china er porcelain.” 


> 
PUNISHED. 


The vicious practice of falsely reporting one’s self | 
“not in” 


to an unweleome caller occasionally meets | 


an unexpected rebuke. An instance is here recorded | 


of a young man who added unfaithfulness to his 
falsehood, and became the victim of a jest that had 
all the severity of deserved justice. To find the 


plain truth posted in place of his lying placard 
should have been a healthy hint to him, and we hope | 
he took it as such. 





A certain lawyer's clerk had been in the habit of 
taking an afternoon nap in the absence of the boss. | 
On such oecasions he had been in the habit of put- 
ting up his placard on the front door, “Gone to the 
Clerk's office.” 

Some young men who had witnessed the perform- 
anee concluded to play a joke at his expense. Ac- 
cordingly they watehed him last Saturday afternoon, 
and after he had put up the usual sign and dutifully 
lain down on his lounge, they removed it and put the 
following in its place: 

“On the lounge in the baek-room 
knock—will wake up at five o'clock. 

A number of persons read the 
away wondering what the 
to when a young man could thus fritter away time. 
At last the young man awoke from his dreams, and 
his feelings may be imagined when he saw what had 
been done.— Paterson (N. J.) Guardian. 

is | 
FOR THE BABY, 
a great love for the boys and girls with | 
whom they play daily. But the love doesn’t often 
go out to the babies, or show itself as in the follow- 
ing story: 


asleep—don't 
Call then.” 

notice, and went 
country could be coming 


A BONE 


Dogs have 


Almost every one who ever had a bright dog can 
tell eurions stories of dog behavior. A gentleman 
a., furnishes the Obserrer this funny anec- 
. J. has for some time past been the owner | 
Esquimanx dog. A few months ago Mrs. 
the mother of a beautiful little “girl, of 
first was very jealous. His better 
. however, soon asserted itself, and he became 
the child. A few weeks ago baby was 
erying loud and long. Doggie came up stairs in evi- 
dent distr spirit, whined in answer to the 
child's ery; but finally, as if a sudden thought had 
startled him, trotted quickly down stairs. He pres- 
ently returned with a bone, well-picked, of course, 
in his mouth, which, standing on his hind legs, he 
gravely presented to the baby. 





I 
a ‘fine 
J. became 
whom the dog at 
nature 
very fond of 


of 





ras of 





2 
A BROKEN-HEARTED MOTHER, 
There were many touching incidents at and sue- 
ceeding the Granite Mill disaster, but a most pathetic 
rminder of the calamity comes now to many sym- 
pathizing people daily. Every day, when the facto- 


| his fate to her majesty. 


THE YOUTEH'S 


ry bells are 
who saw her three daughters borne away to be 
buried that sad Sunday, and is still stupefied by the 
blow, takes a tin-pail, as she used to do, and starts 
for Granite Mill No.1. Sometimes kind neighbors 
divert her attention by telling her that it isn’t bell- 
time; but other days, she walks to the place where 
the mill once stood, sees nothing that she can 1ecog- 
nize, turns back in a dazed way, and goes to her de- 
serted home again. 





A NEAR-SIGHTED COUPLE. 
To very near-sighted church-goers, good glasses 


are quite as important in a Sunday outfit as good 


clothes. People so afflicted should not forget their 


“extra eyes” when they start for the meeting-house. 





If they do, they may furnish a comedy of mishaps 
embarrassing as the one here related: 


In the village of Setauket, L.L., livesa near-sighted 
maying attentions to a young woman 
of Port Jefferson, who is also near-si; ahted. On 
Sunday he invited her to accompany him to church, 
and, by an apparently f coincidence, he drove a 
blind horse. Worst of all, the gentleman forgot his 
spectacles, and, as the purblind couple could not see 
how to guide him, the horse was unable to keep in 
the road, and when they reached the place of wor- 
ship, one tire was missing, and the buggy-hox badly 
bruised, having been in contact with trees, stumps 
and stones on the roadside, 

Once there, however, they drove in triumph to the 
enclosure surrounding the church. But their mis- 
fortunes were not yet ended, It happened that a 
clothesline was stretched across the lot, and under 
this the misguided brute took his course. There was 
a sudden emptying of the vehicle, the two oceupants 
turning back somersets and landing in the sand. 
When ‘they arose, they were too badly disfigured to 
attend the service, and so they turned homeward, the 
young woman riding, and the suitor leading his 
horse. 
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ens 
POTSON, 

Persons so lost to moral sense as to be willing to 

live by intoxicating their fellow-men 

good to add deceit to the business. 


are none too 
The making and 
selling of sham liquors have been largely exposed, 
but many still carry on the wicked trade. 


The New York Witness tells the following: A gen- 
tleman settled the estate of a wine dealer in New 
York. Having access to his hooks, he examined the 
accounts of what was bought and sold, and was sur- 
prised to find that, while for years he had sold large 
quantities of wine, there was no indication on his 
book that he had ever bought any. 

Nota gallon purchased, but thousands of gallons 
sold for the juice of the grape, when, in fact, it was 
his own infernal concoction of drugs and poisons, on 
the sale of which he grew rich at the expense of the 
lives of his fellow-men. 

Wine is amocker; strong drink is raging; 
at the last it biteth 
like a serpent and stingeth like an adder; but these 
satanic compounds are worse than a whole colony of 
serpents, adders and scorpions; and no living man, 
it is said, can by the taste distinguish the spurious 
from the true, 





the gen- 


> 
TRUE COURTESY. 

Frederick William IV. was strolling, according to 
his wont, in one - the public museums, the queen 
at his side. There they met the son of a minister, 
Count B., of the ns lest blood in Prussia, The young 
man was about to graduate at the Berlin University, 
and was getting ready for his examination. The roy- 
al couple addressed him kindly, inquired regarding 
his studies and wished him good luck for the exam- 
ination. 

A few weeks after they met him again. He had 
been, in the meanwhile, examined and plucked—put 

’ 














back to try a ° 
The queen, ignorant of this, asked graciously, 
“Well, Count, what luck had you at examination?” 
The poor fellow turned purple, and could not 


bring forth a word. It was horrible to acknowledge 


But the king, who comprehended the situation at 
once, said quickly, “Count B. did so well that all the 
professors eried da capo (repeat.)” 


. 


KNEW THEIR ENEMY. 

The quick recognitions of instinet 
able and 
the finest decisions of reason or genius. 


are unaccount- 


and often more wonderful necurate than 


Speaking of the exhibition of British and foreign 
birds at the Birmingham Exchange, the Gazette says 
a vulture and a pair of horned owls were to have 
been exhibited, but their introduetion was marked 
by such a panic on the part of their predecessors that 
it was found necessary to keep the mback. The en- 
trance of the vulture was especially remarkable. 
Every smaller bird seemed to become instinetive ly 
re of the presence of a natural enemy, and the 
eaming which prevailed for some time after its 
removal was prodigious 
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I sAW Esau kissing Kate, 

And the fact is, we all three saw; 
For I saw Esau, he saw me, 

And she saw I saw Esau. 





A WILD drake recently joined aflock of tame ducks 
in a pond near Porth: und. The owner’s re joicing ove od 
this addition to his flock ceased on the third day, 
the drake then left, having persuaded one of the 


| best of the tame ducks to e lope with him. 


A Boy who is “kept in” on a pleasant afternoon, 
while the other boys are off nutting, don’t think 
much of this world’s brightness and sunshine. In a 
similar condition is the little girl who finds that her 
doll is filled with sawdust. She, too, thinks the 
world is hollow. 


Not Usep To Focr “Covurses.”’—A little girl 
who is accustomed to the plainest style of living, was 
taken by her mother out to dine with a rich friend 
lately. On her returning to her humble home, she 
called out to her sister, in an eestasy of triumph and 
delight, “O Polly, we had four dinners, all one after 
another!’ 


AT a recent trial the clerk read the court’s verdict 
as follows: 
“Twelve dollars and costs, 
In the case of John Wade, 
He to stand committed 
Until it is paid.” 
Wade’s lawyer gravely asked the court if it could 
not re-verse that decision. 


ringing for dinner, a poor old woman, ! 
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A NEW EDITION JUST ISSUED. 
at ONLY FIFTY CENTS A GAME. 


“My papa never buys us games,” said a child. s 
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fifty cents. Tell him to send for Avilude; if he 
isfied he may return the game and WE will retur 
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There are single portraits in this game that alone are 
worth the price of all. nd as a game it is a wonderful 
improvement on the old game of “Authors.” 
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WEST & LEE GAME CO., We 


“The three games are not only wholly unob) 
but combine in them positive infinences for 
regard them as the best that ean be introduced in 
household.”— Youth's Companion. 


MAKE N HIVE 
MAKE ATTRACTIVE. 
Centennial Games just issned. x 
Iv Zz Governme nt tor 100 years is briefly told on 60 
ecards. “Ingenious, amusing and instruetive.”—Libra- 
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THE PRETTIEST HOUSEHOLD PAPER IN AMERICA. 





250 engravings and 300 pages, 


Send Ten Cents for Trial Trip Three Months. 


The LADIES’ FLORAL CABINET 


And Pictorial Home Companion. 


A beautiful new home paper, devoted to Housekeeping, Hor 
Elegancies, Fashions, Music, Ladies’ Fancy Work, Social Amus ements 
Ilome Vets, Flowers, Window Gardening, Garden Decoratic ae. 
The finest a ul of Household Art in America 

The Y¥ & Folks will find in it useful ‘hints on self-improve- 
ment, monne ae society, stories, fireside reading 

adies will be interested in its de sighs for honse hold wor! 
fashion. housekeeping, ete. 

‘lower Lovers will be especially delighted with its dire 
about growing flowers and window gardening. Tells all about 
Hanging Baskets, Ferneries, Wardian Cases and Parlor Decor 

Price $150 per year, ine luding three chromos. $1 30 per } 
eluding o e chromo. 35 cents on trial three months, including 
Getupa Club, Preminm List Free. Agents Wanted. 

Window Gardening.—A new book superbly ilinstrated 
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Every Woman her 
Eyebright, a ch: tring new book on flower 
Ladies. Price 50 cents 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOG UE 
Books, Games and Amusements. Price 


Gardener, 
and out-door gardet 





of Rural and Household 


10 cents 


HENRY T. WILLIAMS, Publisher. 


46 Beekman, Street, New York City, P.O. Box 2445 
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